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The brilliant little Monsignore was talking about his army expe- 
riences. Genius, priestly zeal, and, as always, a marvelous and 
fascinating humility glowed through all his words. He was telling, 
in his dazzling rhetoric, a story of “one of my boys.” In paren- 
theses he explained—“‘one of my boys only in the sense that he was 
a human being and I was a Catholic priest.” The young poet be- 
side me gasped: “Heavens, what a wonderful idea of the Catholic 
priesthood !”’ 

It was indeed a beautiful idea of the priesthood, and certainly 
it was atrue one. But why wonderful? 


a 


If we keep steadily in mind that Christ came to save all men and 
that every human soul is, in the Divine Intent, a member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, whether or not that soul be so in reality, 
we shall get the right idea of the field of labor that stretches before 
the eye of the true priest. The reason why foreign missions are 
supported—or shall we say neglected—in such a niggardly spirit, 
is that priests too often fail to realize that their ministry is to all 
men, near and far, simple and great, virtuous and wicked, within 
and without the visible fold. Through the earnest preaching and 
writing of truly apostolic men, this idea is slowly yielding place to 
the better conviction that the whole world, and not merely one’s 

own little corner of it, is the real field of labor for Catholic zeal. 


There is something in the organization of the Church that, ‘at 
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first glance, seems to favor the narrow idea. The whole known 
world, wherever humanity abides, is in literal. truth, by divine ar- 
rangement, the parish of the Holy lather. He divides it up into dio- 
ceses, and bishops are appointed with jurisdiction over them. The 
dioceses in turn are cut up into territories, big or little, with the 
parish priest charged with responsibility and empowered with juris- 
diction over his own section. Naturally, there must be no conflict 
of jurisdiction, and therefore diocesan lines and parish lines must, 
in certain important respects, be scrupulously regarded. Holy 
jealousies, and sometimes very human jealousies, help to emphasize 
these lines, and therefore the feeling grows that one’s own little 
garden is the world for him and “the inch before the saw” is all 
that matters or should matter to him. Why not follow out a little 
further the idea of the diocesan and parochial boundaries? In 
densely populated countries where there is not enough land to war- 
rant large farms, people fall back on intensive agriculture. Every 
corner of every field is tilled and exploited to the limit. Not one 
crop, but many different crops are garnered each year, and the 
ideal situation in such a case is found when the energies of the 
farmer and the total productive resources of the small farm are 
exhausted. 

Now let us apply this idea to the work of the parish priest. If 
he is to confine his energies to the particular acre which has been 
fenced about as his vineyard, can he not take a lesson from the 
idea of intensive agriculture? 

In practice we too often narrow our sense of responsibility to 
the Catholics within our parish limits. Why should this be so? If 
a particular field has been entrusted to me as a parish priest, how 
can I reasonably feel that any portion of that field may be turned 
over to interlopers or allowed to lie fallow while the Master of the 
vineyard expects universal and intensive culture? 


II. 

There is a saying in one of the apocryphal books so wise and 
spiritual that I have always regretted it is not to be found in the 
genuine Scripture: “If the neighbor of the just man sins, the just 
man himself is not without blame.” The priest ought to feel, first 
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of all, such a social obligation as will make him bear his part in the 
improvement of his city outside his own particular parish. If he 
is rightly constituted, therefore, he will feel keenly the obligation 
of creating throughout his city wholesome moral and religious con- 
ditions regardless of parish limits. If he happens to be shepherd 
of a highly refined and exquisite group of families—an apostle of 
“the genteels’—he must not therefore forget the slums. If his 
people are not directly in touch with the “submerged tenth,” they 
must nevertheless be made to feel that the submerged are a part of 
their social responsibility. ‘No man liveth to himself alone.” So 
no man prayeth or fasteth or becometh holy unless he takes into 
account the condition of his neighbor and the general atmosphere 
of the community. 

Do we not say that the cloistered monk and nun, dedicating all 
their days to meditation and prayer, are rendering probably a 
greater service to the world which ignores and despises them, than 
the fussy “uplifters,” who strike the cymbals and pound the drums 
and make blatant outcry on curbstone, political hustings and Chau- 
tauqua platforms? Well, if the redemption of the slums is a part of 
the vocation of the hidden contemplative, what shall we say of the 
pastor who takes the position that, because the slums are not within 
his parish boundary, there are no slums anywhere for him to worry 
about ? 

IIT. 


In a country like ours, moreover, there are certain offices of 
patriotism which parish priests ought to perform, not only in sight 
of their own people, but publicly and at the high altars of municipal 
or State or Federal celebration. Cardinal Newman, in a famous pas- 
sage, argues that English literature is, and always shall be, Protes- 
tant in spirit, because the genius of English literature was developed 
and unchangeably fixed at a time when anti-Catholic feeling was 
specially rampant in England. Similarly we might as well accept 
the fact that there is, and probably always will be, a large residuum 
of suspicion and prejudice against the Church in the United States. 
It is idle to say that it should not be so, or that Catholics in every 
crisis have done their duty, and that they are—as, indeed, they 
most certainly are—the chief bulwark of American institutions. 
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The big, ugly fact is that the strong, unfriendly tradition found in 
books of history and controversy and heretical religion, the mouth- 
ings of irresponsible clergymen and politicians, and the writings 
and writhings of newspaper men, the seemingly inevitable fear, 
ignorance and misgivings regarding the Pope, his plans and. his 
purposes, the mystery of the priest, his strange influence and his 
mystic power—all these things put up veils between us and our 
neighbors, and probably this difficulty will always continue. 

There are two ways of meeting this situation. One is to wrap 
ourselves about in a cloak of righteous isolation, saying to our- 
selves that if we are misunderstood and suspected it is no fault of 
ours, that there is no use trying to penetrate the crust of perverted 
and seemingly malicious bigotry; and that is the easy way. It is 
not our Lord’s way, and it is not the way of the zealous and en- 
lightened priest. It is true that our Lord lashed with whips of 
scorn the hypocrites, the brood of vipers, the wicked, adulterous 
generation who deliberately hardened their hearts; but what of the 
beautiful parables in which He made plain to simple, well-meaning 
folk the difficult doctrines of His new Gospel? What of the gentle 
patience, through months of neglect, indifference, contest, rejec- 
tion, and the terrible days of the Passion? The love of Christ 
overcoming and surpassing all the malice of men was the greatest 
miracle in all His sweet and wonderful career. No words of heal- 
ing, of comfort or of resuscitation were more inevitably Divine than 
His dying cry: “Father, forgive them!” And, when the Apostles 
came to Him to complain that their message had not been favor- 
ably received by certain folk, that they themselves had received 
hard usage, and proposed to call down fire to destroy the offending 
cities, did not our Lord say: “You know not of what spirit you 
are’? How does this declaration conform to the philosophy of 
those who so cheerfully abandon the outsider to his darkness, his 
folly and his sin? 

The true pastor then will hold in his heart a place for all the 
universal missionary enterprises of the Church throughout the 
world. He will, more particularly, have solicitude for the spread 
of the Faith in his country. For his own diocese, there will be 
naturally intenser interest. For all that affects conditions of faith 
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and morals and general human life in his own city he will feel 
very particular concern and, finally, for the parish over which he 
is placed as direct and immediate shepherd, he will never lack a sense 
of poignant responsibility. 

IV. 

And this responsibility will cover not alone what are termed 
“good Catholics.” I have heard of priests who take the position 
that because this or that family does not support the Church finan- 
cially, the priest has no obligation to worry about their souls. One 
understands that state of mind in a politician who “takes care” of 
his friends after election. But what more serious claim can any 
man have to the zealous solicitude of a good parish priest than the 
mere fact that, because he is indifferent cr ungenerous or “fallen 
away,” he hath the greater need. That strayed sheep in the parable 
had no intention of contributing either wool or mutton to the Good 
Shepherd, and yet we have the word of our Lord for it that the 
ninety-nine who yielded food and clothing to the Pastor were left 
to themselves, while the Good Shepherd went to seek the errant 
member of the flock; and He was not even content with driving 
or guiding or persuading it to return, but set it upon His shoulders 
and bore it tenderly back to its place. Our Lord never gave any 
parable about the good merchant, or the good tax collector, or the 
good architect, or contractor. The priesthood was never regarded 
as a business, and the priest who sits at the gates of the custom 
house, doing the work of the official publican, has never, to my 
knowledge, been canonized by the Church. Neither is that man 
the ideal priest who measures the deserving of his flock by the 
amount of their contributions, nor their claim upon him by their 
fidelity to Mass and Holy Communion. These things are rather a 
test of the priest himself. As disease is, above all other things, 
what recommends a s**. man to a good physician, so the imperfec- 
tions, the indifferences and even the temporary apostasies of the 
flock are the chief claims of individuals among the people to the 
love and service of the good pastor. When the late Doctor John 
B. Murphy passed away, his private records disclosed the fact that 
fifty-six per cent. of his operations were performed for charity. 
He looked upon his life-work, not as an opportunity for making 
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money, but as a divine vocation to fight against disease. Can a 
priest take any lower view of his holy ministry? 


V. 


And if the “born” Catholic, even when he goes astray, is to be 


regarded as a part of every good priest’s pastoral solicitude, why 


should we not go a step farther and include those who have never 
beheld the holy vision? Nearly all priests are naturally interested 
in convert-making, and a very large percentage of them show a 
wonderful ingenuity and zeal in creating conditions and making 
approaches and arousing interest with the purpose of attracting 
to the Church those other sheep that are not of the fold. And yet 
I feel that this aspect of our work has never at all received suff- 
cient attention. There is, in the first place, some sort of instinctive 
reticence and aloofness between us and non-Catholics, such as ex- 
ists, for example, between members of the white and black races. In 
spite of good intention on our part, and tolerance, or even friendli- 
ness on the part of the other people, there is a shrinking from too in- 
timate contact, a closing of doors between mind and mind, an isola- 
tion of interests, a lack of warmth and cordiality beneath the surface 
which chills the nerve of effort and leaves us perhaps good enough 
neighbors, but nothing more. I believe nearly all of us could go 
much further with good results. 

Suppose, for example, the parish priest were frankly to take the 
position that every man, woman and child within his parish limits 
“belonged” to him. It would be cheerfully and good-naturedly 
granted publicly and privately that a considerable number of people 
within the parish boundary denied our spiritual fatherhood of them 
and their reciprocal duties as spiritual children. Suppose in public 
and private talk we went on, pleasantly refusing to see their point of 
view and dealing with them always as though their alienation were 
to be merely temporary, that sooner or later we expected them to 
arise like the Prodigal and return to their Father. Suppose that, 
without making bad blood between ourselves and the sectarian 
clergy, we urbanely insisted to ourselves and them and all the world, 
that non-Catholic people were really a part of our flock, who for 
the moment could not clearly discern either the shepherd or the 
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sheep-fold. Suppose that the idea constantly suggested were, that 
some day, and soon, the vision would be afforded them, that the 


natural thing, the sensible thing, the inevitable thing, was for them 
to come back to the old home, and that in doing so there would be 
no personal victory for us and no shame or unpleasantness or de- 


feat for them—I wonder whether we should not gather them closer 
to us and secure better ground for serious talk with them, and even- 
tually make them feel that now or later, or at any time, we were 
waiting and expecting them to do the most natural thing in the 
world, which is to return to the house of their Father. Such a 
course, supplemented by the ordinary methods of winning the love 
of our own people—sympathy in sorrows, comfort in bereavement, 
encouragement in financial loss, general interest in all the important 
concerns of life—would undoubtedly multiply converts, and even 
where the Faith was not vouchsafed, in the long run would break 
down walls of bigotry and prejudice quicker than any other device 
of zeal. 


VI. 


I am taking it for granted that the good priest who thus ex- 
tends himself is not neglecting the direct and immediate work 
among his Catholic people. If it were really necessary to choose 
between serving the people, to whom he was especially accredited, 
or the spiritual vagrants, who browse in foreign pastures, there 
could of course be no question as to the priest’s more urgent duty. 
But I cannot believe that the two things are inconsistent, that they 
are above the powers of the average good priest, nor that zeal exer- 
cised among our non-Catholic friends could fail to furnish just the 
kind of refreshment and solace that the priest needs after his 
labors among the lambs and sheep of his Catholic flock. 


One great danger, then, is that we priests may narrow within 
too ungenerous bounds our ministrations and our solicitude. But 
there is another danger which, as practical men, we ought never to 
lose sight of : it is the danger that, in the attempt to cover too much 
ground, we become altogether ineffectual everywhere. A man, like 
a Baldwin locomotive, has a certain amount of energy with which 
to function, and when he reaches his limit he must quit. Every 
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diocese, probably, can furnish an example of a man who, while 
aiming at the moon never really even hits the top of the barn. The 
one essential of great success in anything is concentration of effort, 
and no wise priest will ever permit himself to forget that. The 
dullest man, with even imperfect training, may still attain a notable 
degree of success and distinction in his work if he limits his activi- 
ties to a small field and bends his mind to his work with intense 
and eager interest. I suppose there are at least as many brilliant 
men who fail as there are men of small endowment. The dutiful 
plodder, who grinds away with unfailing courage and perseverance, 
may leave a monument behind him, where the brilliant potterer 
has merely raised a cloud of dust. Let us take care, therefore, that 
while we dream holy dreams of irrigating the arid lands, we neglect 
not to plow and sow and keep free from weeds the arable and fruit- 
ful land that lies at our feet. 


VIL. 


Let us also not forget that no human device or contrivance of 
ingenuity can take the place of divine grace, either in the flock or 
in the shepherd. In the long run, it is Christ who persuades, it is 
Christ who gives sight to the blind and hearing to the deaf and 
faith to the faithless. No plans and no methods must ever obscure 
that first principle. 


Finally, the grace of God is above all necessary to the priest who 
has most zeal. We may regard without admiration the dull, color- 
less, static man who is merely a spiritual slot machine, receiving 
small coin and giving spiritual bonbons in return to simple folk. 
But such a one is wisdom itself compared with the fussy, noisy, 
chasubled will-o’-the-wisp, who is himself lacking in substance and 
conveys no hint of serenity and repose. Personal holiness in the 
priest is the special safeguard of zeal. He must never forget when 
he starts out to clean up the world that the right way to begin is by 
sweeping his own door step. The Irish have a beautiful way of 
referring to the priest as “The Holy Man.” Every true priest is 


really a holy man. Holiness is his profession, as medical lore is the 
profession of the physician, and legal knowledge the profession of 
the lawyer. He should also remember—and all the more particu- 
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larly if he is going to deal intimately with non-Catholics—that the 
prodigious reputation for virtue and self-sacrifice, built up by gen- 
erations of saintly priests, must be loyally perpetuated in his life. 
Perhaps it is true, as the old medieval saying ran, that “the habit 
does not make the monk.” It is just as true that the monk does 
make the habit. Every good priest shares in the divine momentum 
that comes to him in his work from the labors of generations of 
good priests in the past. Let him see to it that, when he comes to 
lay down the vestments of heroism at the end of it all, they may be 
at least as clean and beautiful as when he first put them on in 
Ordination. 


(The above is the first of a series of original articles on practical topics 
of Pastoral Theology, by the Rev. John Cavanaugh, C.S.C., D.D., late 
president of Notre Dame University. The second article will appear in an 
early issue.) ~ 
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RECENT STUDIES ON THE NEW CODE 


Ordinary and Delegated Jurisdiction 


By the Rev. Stanistaus Woywop, O.F.M. 


The power of jurisdiction, or government, which the Church pos- 
sesses by divine ordinance is twofold, that of the external and that 
of the internal forum, the forum of conscience. The jurisdiction 
of the internal forum is subdivided into sacramental and extra- 
sacramental jurisdiction (Canon 196). Among Christians who ad- 
mit the institution of the Church by Christ there should be no ques- 
tion as to the governing power of the authorities of the Church, 
for if Christ did at all institute an organized society to continue the 
work which He had begun, it is quite evident that such an organi- 
zation had to have the fundamental principles of organized society 
in order to be efficient and to achieve its purpose in an efficient 
manner. In point of fact, we find that the divine Saviour Himself 
appointed the first officials of the society that He instituted. Be- 
sides the few passages of the Holy Gospels, the early history of 
the Church should be the best witness as to what Christ wanted or 
did not want His Church to be. There we find that the Apostles 
and the bishops appointed by theApostles ruled the Christian com- 
munities established in the various centres of the civilized countries 
in the East and the West. Priests and deacons assisted the bishops, 
and in the course of time other, inferior, clerics were constituted 
to assist in the government and spiritual care of the faithful. 
Though the arguments from the texts of the New Testament and 
from history prove to an unbiased mind that the power of govern- 
ment of the Church rests by the ordinance of Christ with the clergy, 
as distinct from the laity, it should not be forgotten that the teach- 
ing of the Church confirms these arguments and makes them cer- 
tain beyond all doubt. If it were not for the infallible teaching 
authority of the Supreme Pontiff, and of the Oecomenical Cour 
cils of the Church jointly with their head, the Roman Pontiff, the 
Catholic Church would be subject to fluctuations in the principles 


of religion in the same manner as those many Christian denomina- 
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tions which have in the course of centuries been torn from the 
Church by, either, a rebellious priest or bishop, or by some king or 
prince anxious for the spoils of the Catholic Church. Unless the 
Divine Master Himself guides His Church and keeps her from 
error, she would inevitably go the way of human wisdom which 
cannot be altogether free from error, as experience proves 
abundantly. 

The extent of the jurisdiction of the Church is not defined by 
the Code, as this belongs to dogmatic theology rather than to Canon 
Law. The very purpose of a society, however, defines the extent 
of its jurisdiction. Just as the civil authority cares for the tem- 
poral welfare of its subjects, and does so by divine ordinance, in 
the same manner has the Church the care for the spiritual welfare 
of mankind, likewise by divine ordinance. Either society is as 
much justified in its existence as the other, and one is as independ- 
ent as the other in its own sphere, because both exist by the same 
source of all power over men, God Himself. There naturally arise 
points of contact between the two societies and it will be difficult at 
times to judge who has authority and power to act in such or such 
acase. If there is an explicit declaration of the Supreme Head of 
the Church, that this or that matter falls under the jurisdiction of 
the Church, the decision of the Church should be respected, since 
she has in |.-r favor what no State or Nation can boast of, namely 
God’s special and infallible guidance, by which she knows her duties 
and her rights and whatever is necessary for the spiritual govern- 
ment of those committed by Christ to her charge. In matters where 
there is no explicit declaration of the Church, points of dispute of 
jurisdiction between the Church and State might easily be settled 
by good will and fair mind on the part of both powers, but the ex- 
perience of the last few years, not to speak of past centuries, proves 
sufficiently that the State has no regard for the rights of the Church 
but considers her as an intruder on its rights, and yet both exist and 
derive their rights from one and the same source, and the Church 
is evidently the more important of the two societies, as her purpose 
is the greater and more important. Might, however, does not make 
right, and in the end the State or Nation that interferes with the 
rights of the Church is the sufferer for it. The Church has seen 
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the downfall of many a power that tormented her. The diabolical 
hypocrisy of civil authorities should, however, not remain unknown 
to the people but should be exposed so that the people may know 
what sort of men are posing as representatives of the people. Thus, 
in the war that just came to an end we heard continually what our 
duties were towards the government, and the civil authorites were 
demanding cooperation from the Catholic Church, so much so that 
even the pulpit material was prepared for the priest and we almost 
had to turn our church services into government support meetings, 
but of the rights of the Church we never hear, and, no matter how 
much the Church does for the support of the government, the thanks 
the Church gets is that vile calumny and intrigue are let loose against 
her even in administration circles. 


DEFINITION OF ORDINARY AND DELEGATED JURISDICTION 


Ordinary jurisdiction is that power which is by the very law at- 
tached to an office. Delegated jurisdiction is that power which is 
commissioned to a cleric so that the person delegated acts in the name 
and by the authority of him who gave the delegated jurisdiction. 

The ordinary jurisdiction is subdivided into jurisdictio propria 
and vicaria. The jurisdictio ordinaria propria is such as goes either 
by divine right or the common law of the Church with an ecclesias- 
tical office. The jurisdictio ordinaria vicaria is the jurisdiction 
which one obtains by a permanent commission of an ecclesiastical 
superior, in virtue of which he exercises certain powers in a gen- 
eral way in the name of that superior. This jurisdiction seems to 
participate of the nature of both ordinary and delegated jurisdic- 
tion: of the ordinary because it is exercised in a general way and 
with stability, of the delegated because it is exercised by commis- 
sion and in the name of another. Examples of such jurisdictio 
ordinaria vicaria are the powers of the vicar-general and of deans 
of certain districts of a diocese. There have been canonists who 
would rather call such jurisdiction delegated, but the Code classifies 
it under ordinary jurisdiction (Canon 197). 


MEANING OF THE TERM “ORDINARY” 


In law the term “Ordinary” denotes, besides the Roman Pontiff, 
bishops of dioceses within their respective dictricts, abbots and 
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prelates nullius and their vicars-general, administrators, vicars and 
prefects-apostolic, and also those who in case of vacancy of the 
aforesaid offices succeed, either by the common law or particular 
approved constitutions, in the government of those dioceses or dis- 
tricts. Finally, the major superiors of exempt clerical religious 
Orders are also considered Ordinaries in reference to their subjects. 
The abbots and prelates nullius mentioned in this Canon are abbots 
or other prelates who besides their abbatial or prelatial church have 
charge over all the churches and clergy of a certain district which 
does not belong to any diocese, wherefore the term nullius, scil. 
diocesis. To all the prelates mentioned in this Canon the i-.:n “Or- 
dinary” in the Code is to be applied, unless the Canons explicitly 
make an exception in reference to some one of these prelates. 

The term Ordinarius loci, or locorum, denotes all those prelates 
mentioned here, except the major superiors of religious Orders. 
(Canon 198). 


DELEGATED JURISDICTION 


He who has ordinary jurisdiction may delegate the same either 
partially or entirely to another person, unless the law forbid dele- 
gation. 

The power of jurisdiction delegated by the Apostolic See may be 
subdelegated either for an individual act or also habitually, unless 
subdelegation is forbidden or the person delegated by the Holy See 
was entrusted with certain powers on account of special personal 
qualifications. 

The cleric who is delegated for a universality of affairs by an 
Ordinary inferior to the Roman Pontiff, may subdelegate his pow- 
ers only in individual cases. In other cases delegated power of 
jurisdiction derived from Ordinaries inferior to the Supreme Pontiff 
may be subdelegated only by explicit concession of the person who 
granted the delegated powers. However, an affair which does not 
require jurisdiction may be subdelegated to another by a delegated 
judge without special concession of the Ordinary who gave the dele- 
gation. 

No subdelegated power can again be subdelegated, unless this has 
been explicitly conceded. (Canon 199.) 
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The ordinary power of jurisdiction and the delegation for a 
universality of affairs is to be broadly interpreted, all other power 
strictly. If, however, delegated power has been granted it is under- 
stood that those faculties are granted without which the delegation 
could not be made use of. 

He who claims to have been delegated must give proof of his 
delegation. (Canon 200.) 


JurtspicTion Can BE EXERCISED OVER ONE’S SUBJECTS ONLY 


The power of jurisdiction can be exercised directly over one’s 
subjects only. The judicial power, whether ordinary or delegated, 
cannot be exercised in one’s own benefit or while one is outside the 
territory of jurisdiction. There are the following exceptions: The 
Canon Penitentiary of the cathedral church can absolve subjects 
of his diocese also outside the diocese (Canon 401, 1); those who 
have ordinary power to hear confessions can absolve their subjects 
in any part of the world (Canon 881, 2); the ecclesiastical judge 
who has been expelled from his territory, or is hindered in his place 
from exercising his power, may exercise his jurisdiction outside his 
territory, institute trials and give sentence, but he must notify the 
Ordinary of the place that he is making use of his jurisdiction 
(Canon 1637). 

The non-judicial or so-called voluntary jurisdiction may, unless 
the contrary is evident from the nature of the case or from the law, 
be exercised also in one’s own favor, outside one’s territory, and in 
favor of a subject who is absent from the territory. 

Acts of the power of jurisdiction, both ordinary and delegated, 
to which one is empowered in the external forum, hold good also 
in the internal forum, but faculties for the internal forum do not 
hold good in the external forum. Powers granted for the internal 
forum may be exercised also in the internal forum outside of con- 
fession, unless they are restricted to the sacramental forum exclu- 
sively. 

If the forum for which the faculties are granted is not expressly 
mentioned, the faculties are considered to have been granted for 
both, the external and internal forum, unless the nature of the case 
indicates their restriction to the internal forum. (Canon 202.) 
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The delegate who trespasses the limits of his faculties, in refer- 
ence to either affairs or persons, acts invalidly. A delegate is not 
considered to have transgressed the limits of his powers if he exer- 
cises them in a manner that is not in accordance with the wishes of 
the one delegating him, unless the manner of the use of the facul- 
ties was prescribed in the delegation as a condition under which 
only the superior intended to grant the faculties. (Canon 203.) 

If some one approaches the higher superior passing the imme- 
diate superior, the so-called voluntary jurisdiction of the immediate 
superior is not thereby suspended, no matter whether his powers are 
ordinary or delegated. He should, however, not interfere in the 
matter if it has been brought before the higher superior, except for 
a grave and urgent reason, in which case he should at once notify 
the higher superior of his action. (Canon 204.) 


DELEGATION OF SEVERAL INDIVIDUALS FOR THE SAME CASE 


If several men obtain delegated jurisdiction over the same affair, 
and there is doubt whether they received power to handle the case 
individually (in solidum) or in a body (collegialiter), the law sup- 
poses that the power was granted individually in cases of voluntary 
jurisdiction, while in judicial proceedings the law considers them to 
have been delegated to act in a body only. If several persons have 
delegated power in the same affair individually, he who first under- 
takes to act in the matter excludes the others from acting in the 
case, unless the first one should afterwards be impeded from con- 
tinuing the work or should of his own choice abstain from further 
action in the case. 

If several men are delegated in a body to act in an affair, all must 
act in unison in the matter in order that their action be valid, unless 
the document of delegation states otherwise. (Canon 205.) 

If several men are delegated for the same affair at various times, 
the one who was first in order of time must act in the matter, pro- 
vided a later rescript of delegation of another person does not re- 
voke the powers of the one first delegated. (Canon 206.) 


CESSATION OF DELEGATED JURISDICTION 


Delegated power becomes extinct : (1) by the delegate having done 
what the mandate authorized him to do; (2) by lapse of time, if a 
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limit of time was specified, or by exhausting the number of cases 
for which faculties were granted; (3) by cessation of the reason or 
motive on account of which delegation was conceded; (4) by revo- 
cation on the part of the delegating superior intimated directly to 
the delegated person that his faculties are to cease; (5) by renun- 
ciation by the person delegated and acceptance of the same by the 
delegating authority ; (6) delegated powers do not cease by the fact 
that the delegating authority has lost its office either by death or 
any other cause, except in the two cases mentioned in Canon 61, 
which states that rescripts of faculties and powers from the Apos- 
tolic See or from the bishop do not become invalid by vacancy of 
the Apostolic See or the bishopric, unless the rescript contains a 
clause which makes them invalid at the vacancy, or the rescript 
confers powers to grant a favor to individuals mentioned in the 
rescript and the person delegated has not yet begun to make use of 
his faculties at the time that the vacancy occurs. 


If a priest has received faculties for the internal forum for a 
definite number of cases, or a definite period of time, and by inad- 
vertence he did not notice that he had exhausted the number of 
cases, or that the time of his faculties had expired, his subsequent 
acts will nevertheless be valid; the Church supplies faculties in this 
case. 


If several persons have been delegated in a body to act in a cer- 
tain case and one of the delegates dies, or is otherwise incapacitated 
to act, the jurisdiction also of the other delegates cease. unless the 


rescript makes special provision for such an emergency. (Canon 
207.) 


Loss OF ORDINARY JURISDICTION 


Ordinary power of jurisdiction is as firm as the office to which 
it is attached. Canon 183, 2, rules that an office is not lost by the 
loss of office of the superior who made the appointment, unless the 


law ordains otherwise, as, for instance, concerning the office of the 
vicar-general which is ipso facto lost with the loss of office of the 
Ordinary who appointed the vicar. Inferior offices are also lost 
with the loss of office of the superior if the appointment was made 
with the clause, “ad beneplacitum nostrum,” or an equivalent phrase. 
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The same is to be said of any faculties given “ad bencplacitum nos- 
trum”, they expire at the moment when the superior goes out of 
office. 

The power of ordinary jurisdiction is, of course, lost by loss of 
the office to which si:ch power is attached; ordinary jurisdiction is 
suspended by interposition of legal appeal, unless the law grants 
only an inferior kind of appeal, called “appellatio in devolutivo,” 
which does not hinder the exercise of the ordinary power of juris- 
diction over the one who made the appeal. Canon 2264 rules that 
acts of jurisdiction in both, the external and internal forum, exer- 
cised by an excommunicated person whose excommunication has 
been made public by sentence in the ecclesiastical court, either in the 
form of a sententia condemnatoria or declaratoria, are invalid. If 
a cleric has incurred suspension which forbids the exercise of juris- 
diction, either in the external or the internal forum, and such sus- 
pension has been pronounced by sentence of the ecclesiastical court 
by a sententia declaratoria or condemnatoria, the exercise of juris- 
diction is invalid. It is likewise invalid if the superior inflicting the 
suspension explicitly declares in the document or precept that he 
thereby revokes the very power of jurisdiction. (Cf. Canon 2284.) 


SUPPLIED JURISDICTION 


The Church supplies jurisdiction in the external forum as well 
as in the internal: (1) in common error. Common error consists 
in the erroneous belief of the majority of people of a place, parish, 
community, that a priest has jurisdiction. The great majority of 
canonists and moralists prior to the Code did not admit that error 
alone was sufficient, but demanded in addition to common error the 
“titulus coloratus,’ that is to say, some act that is ordinarily suff- 
cient to confer jurisdiction but which on account of some secret 
impediment was rendered invalid. There were, however, a few 
authors who maintained that the Church would supply jurisdiction 
for the sake of the common welfare of the faithful, if by com- 
mon error a cleric was thought to have jurisdiction. The Code 
settles the controversy. One difficulty, however, remains in this 
question, namely to determine when there is case of common error. 
The very term “common” requires that the majority of people 
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should consider the priest as vested with jurisdiction. It does not 
matter whether or not the priest also is in error, he may know that 
he has no jurisdiction and yet if the people generally are mistaken, 
the Church would still supply the faculties. If the priest is con- 
scious that he has no faculties, it goes without saying that he would 
sin grievously by hearing confessions without a very urgent reason, 
because, if time permits, he is obliged to apply to the Ordinary for 
the faculties. This concession of the Code is subject to abuse, for 
it is very easy to have a case of common error as the people gener- 
ally know little or nothing about the manner of conferring juris- 


diction and much less do they know that the priest has no jurisdic- 
tion as soon as he is outside his own diocese. On the other hand, it 
is rather strange that the faculties of a priest in good standing 


should be limited to just one diocese so that he is of no service 
when travelling or staying for a short time in another diocese. It 
is rather surprising that the Code, which has changed and modified 
so many an antiquated law, did not make some provision by reason 
of which a brother priest could be assisted in his work by a priest 
who stays with him for a few days; the pastor of the church where 
such an outside priest is admitted to hear confessions could be made 
responsible. 

The Church (2) supplies jurisdiction in both, the external and 
internal forum in a positive and probable doubt, whether this be 
a doubt of fact or of law. This ruling of the Code confirms the 
common opinion of canonists and moralists that it is lawful to act 
on probable jurisdiction. While the principle is here clearly laid 
down that the Church does supply jurisdiction in the case, it is by 
no means easy to get a well-defined idea of what constitutes a posi- 
tive and probable doubt, because authors do not at all agree on the 
understanding of the terms of negative and positive doubt. Gen- 
erally speaking a negative doubt means that one has no reason 
to give a decision either way in a question, and it is about equal to 
ignorance on that question. A positive doubt means that one has 
a good reason for deciding the question a certain way, but there 
are also reasons for taking the opposite view. As long, therefore, 
as the doubting person knows of reasons pro and con, the dubium 
is not a mere dubium, but there is probability of truth on either 
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side and the point in doubt is which view is right. If such a prob- 
ability exists concerning the question whether one has jurisdiction 
in a case, he may go ahead as though he had jurisdiction, for if 
he should be mistaken the Church supplies the jurisdiction. (Canon 
209.) 

The power of Orders, attached by the legitimate superior either 
to an office or committed to a person, cannot be delegated to others 
unless law or a special indult allow such delegation. (Canon 210.) 








“SPIRITISM AND RELIGION” 


A Reply to Criticism 


Note: A rejoinder to this paper will appear in the November issue 
of “The Homiletic Monthly and Pastoral Review.”—The Editors. 


The Editors of the Homiletic Monthly and Pastoral Review. 
Reverend Sirs: 

The July number of the HomiLetic MoNTHLY AND PASTORAL 
Review this year contains a review of my book, Spiritism and 
Religion. In this review I am accused among other things of prov- 
ing that the souls of the departed have power over matter, and that 
contrary to all theologians and Catholic authorities; of setting aside 
as insufficient the conclusions which the most distinguished theo- 
logians have formed from a careful study of spiritism; of teaching 
that the discarnate souls are pure spirits; of mistaking St. Thomas’ 
objections for proofs; of averring that we cannot disprove the ex- 
istence of telepathy between the departed and the living in such a 
manner as to confirm affirmative theories on that point; of sacrific- 
ing the conclusions of the greatest thinkers of all times and prin- 
ciples essential to scholastic psychology ; and, in general, of present- 
ing a very unscientific treatise. 

The limited space at my disposal does not allow me to make 
reply to all these charges. Nevertheless, while forced to confine 
myself to the most odious accusations, I emphatically deny that my 
book contains anything that a fair-minded reader could possibly 
construe as being contrary to the consensus of theological opinion, 
or as being subversive of fundamental principles of scholastic psy- 
chology. I equally emphatically deny that I anywhere prove, or 
attempt to prove, that the souls of the departed have power over 
matter. In order to accuse me of so doing it was necessary for the 
reviewer to mutilate and misrepresent my argument. In no con- 
nection whatever do I refer to “pure spirits” ; the expression simply 
does not occur in my book. I nowhere quote St. Thomas’ objec- 
tions for proofs. I defy the reviewer to substantiate any of these 


charges with my text before him! 
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I propose to use the space allotted to me to refute in particular 
the allegation that I depart from the common teaching of theo- 
logians by favoring a natural explanation of all the phenomena of 
spiritism, both physical and psychical. The reviewer charges that 
I ask “theology, and philosophy as well, to set aside as insufficient, 
not only the conclusions which the most distinguished theologians 
have formed from a careful study of spiritism. . . .””. He says that 
on page 269 I candidly admit that my position is a departure from 
the consensus of theological opinion. 

The reviewer fails to mention the theologians who have made a 
careful study of spiritism. In my work I have referred to Father 
Perrone, S.J., whose treatise was published in 1867. Father Per- 
rone, accepting the phenomena as they were then known, and, apply- 
ing to them the principles of theology, came to the conclusion that 
in a majority of cases they were preternatural and consequently 
diabolical. But Father Perrone wrote at least nine years before 
systematic and scientific investigation of the phenomena was even 
proposed. Since that time many discoveries have been made, and 
over thirty-five years of incessant, painstaking and systematic re- 
search have changed the whole aspect of the phenomena. Are we 
compelled to close our eyes to this fact? 

Father Tanquerey, whose manuals of theology are second to none 
in soundness and erudition, in his treatise on spiritism disagrees 
with Father Perrone, not indeed on theological principles, but in 
his views on the phenomena of spiritism. Father Tanquerey seems 
to base his opinions on the works of men who have been engaged 
in, or who are familiar with spiritistic practices and psychical re- 
search. Some of the works to which he refers are old and antedate 
what may be called the scientific period in the history of spiritism. 
Others are universally recognized as reliable and valuable. He 
seems to rely greatly on Maxwell, but it does not appear that he 
quotes any work published after the year 1905. Is it permissible 
to think that something may have been discovered by psychical 
research between the years 1905 and 1918? 

What is Father Tanquerey’s conclusion as to the nature of the 
phenomena of spiritism? In regard to materializations and spirit- 
photography he says: “Many, however, are convinced that those 
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spirits are nothing else than the human persons who are called 
mediums, dressed in special costumes and masks.” (Syn. Theol. 
Dog. II, No. 28 (B), Phacnomena physica, (e).) What does he 
say about the Katie King case? He relates it, gives Crookes’ opin- 
ion, and adds that “some think that the learned Crookes was de- 
ceived.” In both cases he leaves the question open. Consequently 
he would seem to adimit the lack of proof sufficient to establish with 
moral certitude that the phenomena were preternatural. 

Tanquerey proposes as the more probable opinion regarding the 
phenomena of spiritism that many are certainly natural, and the 
residue are not to be held as preternatural unless it can be shown 
from various concurring circumstances that they exceed the laws 
of nature (Syn. Theol. Mor. I, Nos. 911-914). In another place 
he proposes the following thesis: “The phenomena of magnetism, 
spiritism, or hypnotism by which occult, remote and future things 
are discovered, are diabolical, the rest, however, do not seem to 
transcend the laws of nature’ (Syn. Theol. Dog. IT, No. 830). He 
states that generally speaking several signs—as indicated in the 
Rituale Romanum for detecting diabolical activity—must concur 
in order to establish moral certitude of diabolical intervention. He 
defines what is necessary in order that a thing may be said truly to 
be occult, etc. (Syn. Theol. Mor. I, No. 913). But in so far as I am 
able to discover he nowhere states that spiritistic phenomena have 
been observed in which these conditions actually have been realized. 

The reviewer rejects the validity of my argument from tele- 
pathy. Besides ignoring the mass of evidence in favor of telepathy 
presented among others by the very men whose authority in favor 
of spiritism he invokes as well nigh infallible, he states that “noth- 
ing is more obscure than what we call telepathy, and no one has a 
right to speak of it as admittedly natural.” Tanquerey says: “Many 
in our days think that there probably is in the human body, espe- 
cially of certain persons in whom the nervous system is preeminent, 
some kind of fluid, analogous with the magnetic or electric fluid, 
which may be projected externally and influence nearby objects. . . .” 
(Syn. Theol. Mor. I, No. 912, (B). (a)). Now, this Od, or “hu- 
man radiations,” or “magnetic fluid,” or “animal magnetism,” or 


whatever we may choose to call it, to which Tanquerey refers, is 
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certainly far more obscure than telepathy. Still, Tanquerey ex- 
plicitly states that the phenomena of spiritism which may at least 
hypothetically be explained by it should not be attributed to a pre- 
ternatural agent. This being the case, may it not also safely be 
said that psychical phenomena which may adequately be covered by 
the comparatively well-established facts of telepathy should not be 
attributed to preternatural agencies? 

Again, Tanquerey says: “Phenomena which regularly and in an 
almost constant way are produced by scientific experiments, in 
which the agent neither explicitly nor implicitly has made pact 
with the devil, must not easily be attributed to demons” (Syn. 
Theol. Dog. No. 832, b). Sir Oliver Lodge not only accepts 
telepathy as a natural fact, but gives excellent accounts of success- 
ful scientific experiments (see The Survival of Man). Other prom- 
inent persons, certainly above suspicion, among whom many scien- 
tists of note, give similar testimony. But I have referred to them 
sufficiently in my book. May I not also point out that Cardinal 
Mercier, than whom no living exponent of Scholastic philosophy 
is more eminent, not only admits the possibility of telepathy as a 
natural process, but seems strongly inclined to accept certain forms 
thereof as established facts. (4 Manual of Scholastic Philosophy 
[2d edition revised], Vol. I, No. 136.) 

Dr. Edward Pace in the Catholic Encyclopaedia, article Spirit- 
ism, says in part: “Nevertheless, patient research conducted by 
rigorous meinods had shown that beneath the error and imposture 
(in spiritistic performances) there lay a real influence which was 
to be accounted for; and which finally was explained on the theory 
of suggestion.” Again he says: “To explain the phenomena which 
after careful investigation and exclusion of fraud are regarded as 
authentic, three hypotheses have been proposed.” They are tele- 
pathy, psychical radiation and spiritism (including diabolical opera- 
tion). Which of these hypotheses is the right one he does not say. | 

Father Roure in Le Merveilleux Spirite says that the credulity 
of Crookes was inexhaustible (page 48), he discards the evidence 
for preternatural causation claimed to be furnished in one after 
another of the strongest and most famous cases of alleged spirit 
control—to a large extent the same cases which we have employed 
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in our book—and he certainly leaves one under the impression that 
genuine phenomena never existed. 

He notes, however, the resemblance between the spiritistic phe- 
nomena as a whole and what we are taught to be the activities in 
this world of evil spirits. But the resemblance, although creating 
a suspicion, no matter how strong, is not sufficient to give the evi- 
dence demanded by the principles which I employ in common with 
theologians. 

It must be remembered that the ninth chapter of my book, the 
main stumbling block to the reviewer, has for purpose to establish 
the morality of spiritistic practices. I am endeavoring to deter- 
mine their morality, (1) on the basis of the objective nature of the 
phenomena, apart from their interpretation in the mind of “sitter” 
and medium, (2) on the basis of their subjective nature, 7. ¢., their 
interpretation in the mind of “sitter” and medium, apart from their 
objective nature. 

On neither of these points is it possible to give an unconditional 
verdict involving diabolical intercourse unless it can be shown with 
moral certitude that the phenomena in whole or in part are pre- 
ternatural. The reviewer admits my principle according to which 
“the facts in question should not be considered as other than natural, 
unless every hypothesis of natural causality is clearly insufficient.” 
But while calling this a sound principle he tries to muddle the issue 
by bringing in questions of probability. If the morality of spiritistic 
practices is to be settled according to the principle just quoted, prob- 
ability must give room for moral certainty. There can be no ques- 
tion of my own opinion or the opinions of others, but simply and 
solely of what is morally certain. 

Now, what do theologians say on this point? First of all, there 
is no consensus of opinion, for which simple reason I am physically 
incapable of contradicting it. Some, with Perrone, seem to affirm 

that there is moral certainty of preternatural causation in a larger 
or smaller number of instances. Others, with Tanquerey, give a 
conditional verdict, but do not affirm the actual realization of the 
condition in any single case. Dr. Pace leaves the question open. 
Father Roure shows that in the best cases of alleged spirit control 
it cannot be shown that the causation was not natural. 
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The purpose of my whole book, as set forth in the Preface, is to 
present spiritism from a moral point of view. It is a moral, not a 
dogmatic treatise. I am not concerned with establishing the actual 
nature of the spiritistic phenomena except in so far as this is neces- 
sary in order to reach conclusions in regard to the morality of 
spiritistic practices. 

What are, therfore, my final conclusions? As any one may 
verify, not those alleged by the reviewer. Rather, they may be 
summed up as follows (from page 279). The malice of spiritistic 
practices is threefold, to wit: (1) the basic malice, that is to say, 
the malice which goes through all spiritistic practices whatever, be 
the phenomena in reality fraudulent, genuine manifestations of 
unknown natural forces, or diabolical, is found in their opposition 
to the virtue of Religion in that they. explicitly attribute to crea- 
tures what belongs to God alone; (2) they involve a direct danger 
of religious perversion in so far as the lucubrations of the medium 
—whether or not diabolically inspired——are accepted as revealed 
religious truths; (3) although remote, the danger of diabolical in- 
tercourse cannot be said to be totally absent. As a consequence, 
spiritistic practices must always, and under all circumstances, be 
considered as gravely illicit. 

In what does this conclusion contradict the consensus of theo- 
logians? Or what principles of theology and Scholastic psychology 
have I set aside or violated in reaching it? 

Nor do I anywhere admit that my position is a departure from 
the consensus of theological opinion. On pages 272-273 I say: 
“Our study of the phenomena of spiritism has led us to the con- 
clusion that they do not exceed the powers of nature and that, 
where deliberate fraud is absent, they can be referred to psycho- 
logical causes.” I continue: “Modern manuals of Moral Theology 
do not support our view, but it is to be noted that theologians have 
referred the phenomena to diabolical agencies only where a natural 
causation would be inadequate.” ‘Tanquerey neither affirms nor 
denies that all unfraudulent phenomena actually observed can be 
referred to psychological causes. Consequently he does not support 
our view, nor do we contradict him. The same refers to Pace and 
Roure. The reviewer's allegation is not true. 
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May I also briefly touch on two more points? 

When the reviewer says “that according to St. Thomas and all 
Catholic authorities . . . human souls have from their nature no 
power over any other matter than the bodies that they informed 
during their earthly sojourn,” he does not state the truth. Duns 
Scotus, a great Catholic authority, and those who follow him, teach 
that discarnate souls have such power (see O.ron. 4. d. 10. q. 7. et 
d. 49. q. 14). It is in discussing the subjective nature of the phe- 
nomena as already explained that I make reference to St. Thomas’ 
position and state that philosophical reasons alone are not sufficient 
to disprove that discarnate souls may have power over matter. My 
objection to St. Thomas’ argument finds support in O.von, 4. d. 49, 
p. 14. n. 69, and d. 10. q. 7. n. 5. And de Montefortino in his 
Duns Scoti Summa Theologica (vol. II, Q. 117. A. 4.) puts forth 
the Doctor Subtilis’ arguments and plainly states: “I answer by 
saying that the rational soul separated from its body is able to move 
bodies locally.” 

I do not want to be accused of taking my opinions now from St. 
Thomas, now from Duns Scotus. My argument here as elsewhere 
in my book will plainly show that I hold St. Thomas’ side. But 
no matter where J stand, the fact remains that the question whether 
discarnate souls have power over matter is controverted among 
theologians and Catholic authorities, for which reason it cannot 
be said that either conclusion is unthinkable. And that, as prop- 
erly stated in my book, is the issue (page 276, end of 2d para- 
graph). 

The reviewer also says that my work is unscientific because I 
contradict certain scientists who have investigated the phenomena, 
and that the judgment of these specialists is no less worthy because 
other scientists, who either did not investigate at all, or did not wit- 
ness the same phenomena, hold a contrary judgment. But what 
has that to do with my book? Where do I make a statement to that 
effect? I am not basing my treatise upon opinions, but upon re- 
corded facts, various interpretations of the facts observed in the 
mind of the observers, reasons for these various interpretations, 
and criticism of these reasons. I am not taking “a few cases which 


I consider typical” for my examination—rather, I make a review 
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of the cases which all writers on the subject hold to be crucial, and 
which constitute the main and strongest evidence presented by the 
defenders of spiritism. I quote authorities against spiritism who 
have investigated side by side with its defenders. I compare the 
results of various investigations, note sources of error as actually 
established, and apply them in my criticism. But this method which 
is also followed by Father Roure in the book to which I have re- 
ferred, and which has led him to conclusions even more strongly in 
disfavor of spiritism than mine, does not suit the reviewer. He 
rather takes his evidence from one man’s account, uncriticized, of 
a few year’s investigation of a few phenomena produced by one 
and the same medium, and swallows, wool and hoof, a theory which 
implies the production and operation of a hitherto unknown some- 
thing, made of psychic stuff. Prosit!* 
Jouan LILJENCRANTS. 

Washington, D. C., August 7, 1919. 

*T deplore that Dr. Crawford’s book was not considered in my treatise. But 
since my dissertation had to be presented in May, 1918, my manuscript was sent 
to the printer in April that year. At that time Dr. Crawford’s book had not yet 


been published, or, at least, had not come to my attention. For my opinion of 
his account, however, I refer to the Catholic World, July, 1919. 











HEALTH RULES FOR PRIESTS 


maha’ 


By CHARLES G, HERBERMANN, M.D. 


To do one’s work well, one’s body must be kept strong and 
healthy. Even though one’s chosen work calls for little physical 
exertion and expenditure of muscular force, such as the brain- 
workers, the truth of the old proverb mens sana in corpore sano 
cannot be denied. For who is there among us who knows not the 
sad wrecking of the promising career of priest, doctor, lawyer, all 
brain-workers, who had to give up his life’s work to rebuild their 
spent and disease wracked bodies. The clergyman’s life is fre- 
quently one that puts to great strain his vital forces. The country 
priest has his life of seclusion, with missions long distances off, 
entailing long drives in weather fair and foul. In icy, snowy days 
of winter, with fasting stomach, with no food to furnish internal 
heat, and in the tropical days of summer with nothing to satisfy 
his thirst and to make up to his body the water lost in perspiration; 
the long hours in the stuffy confessional and other duties which 
especially expose him to disease and lessen the natural forces of 
resistance with which we are endowed. 

In giving advice to the priest as to how he should live and main- 
tain his health, we must consider the age at which the clerical career 
begins and ends, and consider the diseases to which those decades 
are most exposed and then to give preventative measures against 
them . The average clergyman begins his career in the decade be- 
tween twenty and thirty years, and continues his activities as long 
as health and life allow. So we may roughly state that the hygiene 
for a priest is that of the brainworker above the age of twenty-five 
years of age. Now let us see to what diseases a man above twenty- 
five is disposed. I append a table which shows the years of life 
during which diseases are most likely to attack. 


Contagious Diseases. 
1— 6. Whooping cough. 
1—10. Measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, chicken pox and Ger- 
man measles. 
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1—40. Smallpox. i 
15—30. Typhoid and rheumatic fever. 
15—35. Tuberculosis. 

15—90. Pneumonia and influenza. 


Diseases of the Digestive Tract. 


1— 2. Gastritis and enteritis. 

1—35. Pharyngitis and tonsilitis. 
15—40. Appendicitis and ulcers of the stomach. 
30—50. Cirrhosis of the liver. 
40—60. Gall-stones. 


Diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 


20—30. Inflammatory diseases of the kidneys. 
30—60. Kidney stones. 

40—90. Chronic nephritis. 

60—90. Hypertrophied prostate gland. 


Constitutional Diseases. 
In childhood rickets. 
30—70. Diabetes. 
40—over. Gout, obesity. 


Diseases of the Nervous System. 
1—20. Epilepsy. 
15—30. Hysteria, neurasthenia. 
15—50. Migraine. 
20—50. Neuritis and neuralgia. 
30—50. Locomotor ataxia. 
30—60. Brain tumor. 
40—over. Apoplexy. 
—60. Paralysis agitans. 


A very frequent complaint among men over twenty-five is the 
common cold, which begins with a rhinitis or a nasal catarrh and 
extends into the trachea and larynx. In itself the complaint is not 
serious, but if neglected may develop into a bronchitis or pneu- 
monia or be the beginning of an attack of influenza. A great deal 


can be done frequently with simple home remedies. It is always 
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well to take a laxative, such as castor oil in one ounce doses or a 
bottle of citrate of magnesia. If not afflicted with heart or lung 


disease, perspiration induced by a drink of hot lemonade or hot 
milk and seltzer water on retiring will often lend relief. Should 
the temperature by mouth rise above 100 deg. F. a physician should 
be called and one should remain in bed. 

To the priest an ailment that is often annoying and interferes 
with the performance of his duties in preaching and the confes- 
sional is a laryngitis. The remedies given for a cold, applied in 
conjunction with cold compresses to the throat at the onset of this 
disease will often lend frequent and quick relief. One takes a 
handkerchief and folds it to a width of three or four inches and 
wrings it out of cold water and puts it around the neck. When it 
becomes warm after ten minutes it should again be put in the water. 
This should be repeated for two hours and resumed after one 
hour’s intermission. Should it prove stubborn and continue over 
forty-eight hours, a physician should be consulted, as it may be 
something more than a simple cold. 

Arterio sclerosis, or hardening of the arteries, is one of the most 
frequent and important diseases, afflicting the later periods of life. 
The simpler and milder types of arterio sclerosis are almost a 
normal process in the advanced in years. It is a disease of the ar- 
teries, which occurs in people of over fifty and not infrequently 
younger persons. Habits of life probably play a large part in the 
production of this disease. It occurs frequently in men who have 
a large appetite and cater to it, and lead a sedentary life, taking 
little or no exercise and thus develop corpulency. Secondly, in the 
thin, often pale person, with a highly nervous temperament; and in 
these cases lack of physical exertion seems frequently to be the only 
factor. 

Alcoholic drinks daily, though moderately, used is a frequent 
cause, though it is not rare to find this condition in persons who 
never have used alcohol. Excessive use of tea, coffee, tobacco and 
condiments, chronic nephritis and rheumatism, gout, diabetes are 
predisposing causes. For the man of sedentary habits moderation 
in eating is especially desirable. 

The manifestations of this disease in its beginning are very insidi- 
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ous. Most frequently one’s attention is first attracted by some 
irregularity of heart action, such as palpitation when walking 


quickly uphill or upstairs, where formerly this exertion had no 


effect upon the heart; or one feels a sensation of discomfort in the 


region of the heart after eating or smoking heavily. 


The prevention of the development of this disease is not entirely 
possible, as in the aged it is a process of involution; observation 
has also proved that in certain families it develops early, that it is 
hereditary. Excessive use of the blood vessels should be con- 
trolled. Here all the great efforts required in the competition of 
modern civilized life should be avoided as much as possible. Any- 
thing that makes for excessive functional use of the blood vessels 
always produces loss of elasticity, whether the blood vessel supplies 
blood to the nervous system, the alimentary tract or the muscular tis- 
sues is indifferent ; therefore, excessive functional activity should he 
checked in all the organs; in the nervous system excessive neural 
or psychic action, for the gastro-intestinal system the taking of 
too much food; and excessive muscular exertion should be avoided. 


As arterio sclerosis is frequently brought on by excess in diet in 
those over 45 years of age, it behooves one of this period of life to 
restrict his eating to his bodily needs. With a tendency to obesity 
one should take frequent and long, brisk walks. Riding, swim- 
ming and gymnastic exercises may also be of aid. But above all 
one’s meals should consist of easily digested food. There should 
be a proper proportion between the albuminous and other food 
elements. Meat, eggs and fish should be limited, and vegetables 
and starchy foods should be eaten in increased quantity. 


Owing to the insidious beginning of hardening of the arteries, it 
is well when one has passed the forty-fifth year to undergo a thor- 
ough physical examination twice yearly, so that the physician may 
discover the disease in its incipiency and begin early treatment. 
When the disease is once established a proper regime and treatment 
prescribed will do much for a patient’s comfort and to prolong 
his life. 

Gangrene is a greatly to be feared complication of hardening of 
the arteries. It begins with severe pains in the extremities affected. 
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The skin becomes thickened and brown, and later on green or 
black. 

We now pass from the consideration of the arteries to that of 
the heart. Fatty heart is a frequent ailment of advancing years, 
It takes two different forms, that of deposits of fat in the heart, or 


fatty degeneration of the heart muscle, which lead to a weakening 


of the heart’s activity. The condition is a serious one and requires 
medical attention. Obesity will later on receive our attention. 

Bronchitis or bronchial catarrh is a frequent affliction of ad- 
vanced years, which may readily become chronic. With an acute 
bronchitis one should be confined to one’s room, and if fever is 
present one should take to the bed. The room should be well ven- 
tilated, the air slightly moistened, and the temperature should be 
between 64 deg. and 68 deg. F. Sufferers from chronic bronchitis 
should avoid smoky, dusty, superheated rooms. Smoking should 
be given up, and heavy, spicy foods avoided. 

Emphysema, which is marked by an enlargement of the chest, 
is a frequent affliction of those well-advanced in years and needs 
medical care. Asthma is characterized by attacks of shortness of 
breath and a fear of impending death. It is usually caused by 
heart, lung or kidney disease. Occasionally it has none of these 
factors which cause it, and is then due to some form of intoxication 
or irritation by some foreign substance. Every asthmatic should 
have the cause of his asthma determined by a physician. As over- 
indulgence in eating frequently brings on an attack, especially eating 
large quantities of meat, or drinking alcoholic liquors, it is always 
wise for the asthmatic to abstain from meat and alcohol, or greatly 
to restrict their use. Supper or dinner should be taken at least three 
hours before retiring. 

The most important factor in maintenance of our health is that 
of nutrition. It is a very large question, and covers not only the 
subject of what to eat, how much to eat, when to eat, but also what 
conditions make for the best and easiest digestion of our foods. 

It is most important that the surroundings at our meals be 
pleasant. The room should be bright and pleasant. The table 
should be cleanly set, and the food served in an attractive and 
appetizing manner. It is always desirable to have one’s meals with 
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pleasant companionship. Cares, worries, anger and business affairs 
should be laid aside during the meal time, and thoughts or conver- 
sation should be pleasant and happy. There is not the slightest 
doubt that this aids the digestion and that gloomy thoughts and 
discontentment at meals make for dyspepsia. “Laugh and grow 
fat” is a wise old saying, which we do well to heed. 

The digestive organs, like other parts of the body, are controlled 
by the central nervous system. The work of regulating these 
organs is done without our knowledge through the sympathetic 
nervous system. The salivary glands and the glands of the stomach 
are controlled to a certain extent by the brain, and the mind has 
no small effect upon them. We have all noticed that when we are 
hungry the sight or odor of food make “our mouths water.” This 
means that the mere thought of food through the central nervous 
system sets the salivary glands to work. Metchnikoff showed this 
conclusively by experiments on dogs. He divided the oesophagus 
or the pipe leading from the mouth of a dog to its stomach and 
gave him some fresh beef. The dog thought he was getting a good 
meal, but the tube had been placed in the oesophagus and carried 
the meat to a receptacle instead of into the stomach. Nevertheless 
the gastric glands promptly began to pour forth their juices into 
the stomach. This experiment proved conclusively that the mind 
affects the glands of the stomach as well as the salivary glands. 

In another dog a tube was introduced into the oesophagus just 
above the stomach, and beef was introduced directly into the 
stomach without the dog’s knowing that he was fed. The gastric 
juice was secreted slowly and the meal lay a long time in the 
stomach before being digested. 

These experiments show that the central nervous system has 
great influence on the digestive organs, since the taste, smell or 
sight of food will cause the pouring out of digestive fluids by the 
glands. They demonstrate the importance of eating tasty foods, 
foods that we like, in order that a bountiful supply of juice be 
secreted to digest them. They prove that food that is distasteful 
and eaten when not wanted may cause indigestion. 

Among the most important causes of indigestion are hasty and 
improper mastication of food. It is of exceeding importance that 
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food be broken up into small particles and the saliva properly mixed 
so that the enzymes, the digestive substance in the secretions can 
properly get at it. Large particles of food lie not only in the 
stomach for a long time, but may pass into the large intestines 
undigested and furnish food for harmful bacteria that grow there, 
To chew well one must have good teeth, which should receive the 
ereatest care, as artificial teeth are but a poor substitute. 

Eating more than can be digested and eating a meal of one kind 
of food are very bad practices. Where the latter is done it throws 
all the work on one kind of enzyme. Thus when nothing but 
starchy food is eaten it leaves nothing for the fat and proteid en- 
zyines to do, and there may not be sufficient secretion to handle the 
starch consumed and some of it will pass into the large intestines 
undigested to be fermented by bacteria there. The same holds for 
meals consisting entirely of fat or proteid or too large a quantity 
of either. 

Meals should be eaten regularly at set times and there should be 
no eating between meals. After digestion the glands should have 
a period of rest and time to make enzymes for the next meal. FEat- 
ing between meals or at too short an interval dulls the appetite, and 
we have seen how important desire for food is in causing a plenti- 
ful flow of digestive juice. 

Iced drinks should be avoided. Warm soup at the beginning of 
a meal warms the stomach and causes an abundant secretion of 
gastric juice. Iced water, iced tea and iced coffee taken with meals 
chill the stomach and slacken gastric secretion. Ice cream and 
fruit ices eaten occasionally and slowly will do no harm. 

Unappetizing and badly cocked foods hurt the digestion. We 
have already seen the importance of tasty foods in relation to the 
secretion of digestive juices. Badly cooked foods besides being 
detrimental because of their Feing unappetizing may be indigest- 


ible from lack of proper cooking. Jams, jellies, soups and other 
foods and condiments contain but little of food value, yet they are 
of importance, as they render tasty some rather tasteless food, such 
as bread, and thus help its digestion. 

Hard work, exercise or study should be avoided immediately be- 
fore and after meals as they take away the blood from the digestive 
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glands, where it is needed for their proper functioning. Lack of 
exercise, overwork and overstudy cause indigestion mainly through 
their effect on the central nervous system, and eye trouble, too, may 
have its evil effects on the digestion. 

The matter of setting meal hours for the priest is a difficult one, 
especially as regards his breakfast hour, as this depends on the 
time of completion of his Mass or Masses. As a general rule, I 
believe the English or American system is the best to follow, morn- 
ings close to eight o’clock, breakfast, consisting of fruit, stewed 
or raw, tea or coffee, bread or rolls and butter, marmalade or jelly, 
cereal, eggs or a little meat or fish; luncheon at about one o'clock, 
consisting of a little meat, fish or eggs, a few potatoes, bread and 
butter and a cup of tea or coffee; at 6 o’clock, dinner, which may 
consist of soup, meat or fish, potatoes, vegetables and a dessert, a 
demitasse of coffee or a cup of tea. The priest who says a late 
Mass on Sunday or has a long drive to take on a mission, especially 
in cold weather, should fortify himself by taking a fourth meal at 
9 or 10 o'clock, an hour or two before retiring. It should consist 
of something light, a glass of milk or a cup of weak tea or coffee, 
with some crackers, cake, toast or a sandwich. This will help to 
sustain him during his long fast the following day and to protect 
him against the cold, or thirst in hot weather. 

These suggestions are best for the priest in good health, between 
the ages of 25 and 50 years of age. After 50 the body no longer 
requires the same amount of food, as for the most part the activities 
are not so great and there is no longer the same activity in building 
up the tissues of the body. So, too, the amount of food should be 
regulated by the amount of physical exercise and work done. To 
follow a moderate, healthy appetite is probably the easiest and 
safest rule to give. A healthy diet must consist of proteins, car- 
bohydrates and fats in such proportions as to give the body mate- 
rial for reconstruction and for energy, and at the same time not 
to burden the system with protein waste products and cause trouble 
in the alimentary canal and overwork the excretory organs. 


(To be continued) 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


Penance Performed by a Substitute 


By the Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case. At times Father Euphemius transfers penances from one 
penitent to another. Marita, who complains that she has little time 
for religion, is absolved without any penance, although she confesses 
grave sins. Monica, whose confession included only venial sins, re- 
ceives two penances: the first, consisting of a few short prayers; 
the second, a novena of prayers, Masses, communions and good 
works to be offered for the confessor‘s intention. This second 
penance Father Euphemius intends as the sacramental satisfac- 
tion of Marita. 

Questions. 1. May the satisfaction of one person be performed 
by another? 

2. May a penitent perform his penances through a substitute? 

3. May the confessor transfer a penance from one penitent to 
another ? 

4. What should be thought of the action of Father Euphemius? 

Solution. 1. One person cannot repent for the sins of another. 
The will that consented to sin must retract its evil course. But by 
reason of the Communion of Saints and the positive ordinance of 
God, one member of the Church may satisfy for temporal punish- 
ment due to another’s sin. It is in this sense that St. Paul advises 
the faithful to bear one another’s burdens (Gal., vi, 2). Those 
living on earth may by their satisfactory works assist not only the 
suffering souls in purgatory, but also other members of the Church 
yet living. 

2. In the case of the sacramental penance the penitent cannot 
choose a substitute to discharge his satisfaction, since this penance 
is not an obligation undertaken on his own personal responsibility, 
but a judicial sentence decreed by the minister of the sacramental 
Tribunal. The penitent would have no right on his own authority 
to ask or accept the performance of his penance by a substitute. 
Pope Alexander VII. condemned the proposition: “Poenitens pro- 
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pria auctoritate substituere sibi alium potest, qui loco ipsius poemt- 
entiam adimpleat.” And Canon 887 of the New Code declares: 
(“‘Satisfactiones a confessario injunctas) poenitens volentt animo 
excipere atque ipse per se debet implere.”” 

3. According to the Council of Trent sacramental satisfaction is 
an act of the penitent. Hence even the confessor himself may not 
let the penitent go entirely free and impose the penance on some one 
else. But in two ways he may enable others to help the penitent 
carry the burden of satisfaction: 1st, he may impose as a penance 
that the penitent request others to perform satisfactory works in 
his behalf; 2ndly, he may lessen the penance given, because the 
penitential works of others in favor of the penitent are lessening 
his debt. If only the satisfactory element of the penance, 7. ¢., the 
payment of the debt owed, be considered, the confessor might grant 
these alleviations even when the penitent is able to discharge 
personally a suitable penance. But the penance ought also to be 
salutary and medicinal, i. ¢., a preventive against future sin. Hence 
St. Thomas says: “Non est permittendum quod aliquis pro alius 
pocnitentiam agat, nist defectus aliquis appareat in poenitente, vel 
corporalis, per quem sit tmpotens ad sustinendum, vel spiritualis, 
per quem non sit promptus ad portandam poenam™ (Supp. Q. 13. 
A. 2). 

4. The saints have sometimes given slight penances, because by 
their austerities they assumed part of the burden of their penitents. 
Fr. Euphemius might have lessened the penance of Marita by un- 
dertaking some expiation himself. But to make the same satis- 
factory works answer as the sacramental penances for two peni- 
tents was beyond his power. It is true that a work already obli- 
gatory, e. g., the Easter duty, can be assigned as a penance. But 
it does not follow that a work which is already obligatory as a sac- 
ramcntal penance can be imposed a second time for other sins. The 
sae penance will not suffice for two confessions of the same peni- 
tent (St. Alphonsus, no. 513); much less, then, should it suffice for 
the confessions of two different penitents. This does not mean that 
the confessor may not impose as a penance a work of satisfaction 
to be applied for others, e. g., for the souls in Purgatory. The 
Catechism of the Council of Trent declares that no satisfaction can 
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be more salutary than to require of the penitent to devote, for a 
certain number of days, a certain portion of time to prayer, not 
omitting to supplicate the divine mercy in behalf of all mankind 
and particularly for those who have departed this life in the Lord. 
The sacramental penance enjoined by the confessor has a twofold 
satisfactory value: one that is from the Sacrament itself (ex opere 
operato), another that comes from the personal disposition of the 
penitent (ex opere operantis). The penitent cannot alienate the 
first satisfaction from himself, since it is sacramental and he is the 
recipient of the Sacrament. The second he can dispose of and 
transfer to another. When, therefore, the confessor orders the 
penitent to perform a penance as satisfaction for his neighbor, it is 
not the satisfactory value that he derives from the Sacrament, but 
that which comes from the penitent that is given to the neighbor. 
Hence the second penance given to Monica could assist Marita ex 
opere operantis, that is as an extra-sacramental satisfaction; but it 
could not benefit her e+ opere operato nor take the place of her 
sacramental penance, since Monica was applying it by the confes- 
sor’s direction as her own penance. Father Euphemius should have 
given Marita a penance proportionate to her sins and ability. Only 
one penance should have been assigned to Monica and that should 
have corresponded to her sins. That one penance, if applied for 
the confessor’s intention, could benefit both penitents, the one cx 
opere operato, the other ex opere operantis. To appoint the two 


penances as was done was unnecessary, futile, and unjust. 











ROMAN DOCUMENTS OF THE MONTH 


New PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH OF THE GRECO-MELCHITES 


The bishops of the Greco-Melchite Rite met in Synod in the 
Basilian Monastery at Sarba, on March 29 of the current year, to 
elect a successor to Patriarch Cyrill Geha, of blessed memory, and 
their choice fell on Demetrius Cadi, Archbishop of Aleppo. The 
Holy See was requested to confirm the election, and His Holiness 
Pope Benedict XV. ratified the action of the bishops of the Greco- 
Melchite Rite in Consistory held at the Vatican July 3, 1919. 


me a, 


AID FOR THE INDIGENT PRIESTS OF ITALY 


Re iss ae 
The 8. Cansei Cosaiandian addresses all bishops of Italy 


in behalf of poverty stricken priests who on account of the living 
conditions created by the European war are barely able to make a 
living. There are the following points: 

1. The Mass stipends are to be raised to at least three liras. 

2. The bishops are authorized to reduce the number of Masses 
which they might have on hand, no matter from what source, so as 
to allow a stipend of three liras for each Mass. The Holy Father 
is to be requested to supply for the Masses that thus cannot be said. 

3. The Ordinaries, including also the regulars, receive faculty 
for five years to reduce the number of foundation Masses in order 
that the stipend may be at least three liras for each Mass. 

4. In reference to Masses attached to parochial benefices and to 
those of Canons of cathedral and collegiate Chapters, the number 
of Masses may be reduced so as to allow three liras for every Mass. 
The Masses “Pro Populo” on Sundays and Holy Days of obligation, 
even of suppressed feasts, must be said, as also the stipulated Masses 
for benefactors of the Chapter. 

5. The reductions spoken of under numbers 3 and 4 may begin 
from January 1, 1919, if the Masses have not yet been said; or from 
July 1, 1919, or January 1, 1920, if the obligations of Masses have 
been partly or entirely complied with. 


6. If on account of the higher stipend there should not be enough 
39 
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Masses in some diocese, the bishop should directly correspond with 
the Holy Father, who will provide as best he can. 

7. Where there are benefices which have a larger income than 
is strictly necessary to keep a priest and maintain the church build- 
ings, the bishop may at the vacancy of these benefices impose a pen- 
sion to be paid to a diocesan fund which is to be employed to help 
poor priests. The bishop is to refer the matter of taxation or pen- 
sion to the Apostolic Datary if there is question of benefices con- 
ferred by the Holy See, and to the S. Congregation of the Council 
if they are benefices conferred by the bishop. (S. Consistorial Con- 
gregation, June 29, 1919.) 


JURISDICTION OF THE AposTOLIC DELEGATE OF AUSTRALIA 
EXTENDED 


The S. Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith extends 
the jurisdiction of the Apostolic Delegate of Australia and New 
Zealand to embrace the island groups of Oceania in the Pacific 
Ocean. (S. Congregation of the Propaganda, May 20, 1919.) 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M. 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


FicTITIOUS STATEMENTS MADE IN BARGAINING 


Question, A man anxious to get a loan of $5,000 at 4 per cent. from private 
individuals, knowing that at any bank he would have to pay at least 5 per cent., 
goes to a friend who does a good deal of business with a grocer. This friend 
intimates to the grocer that he will stop favoring him in business unless he lets 
him -have a loan of $5,000 at 4 per cent., and he tells him that he has a promise 
from another business concern, if the grocer should not loan him the money at 
the requested percentage. He got the loan and turned it over to his friend. Is 
the action altogether just? 


Answer. An ancient, recognized principle says that no one can 
lawfully gain anything by fraud or deceit. The question is whether 
the talk of the man to the grocer can be called fraud or deceit. He 
told a lie, indeed, about the promise, and he insinuated that, unless 
he obtained the money, he would not favor the grocer in business; 
but in spite of all this, the grocer was still free to loan or not to 
loan the money, and it is rather doubtful whether the talk of this 
man was the main or only reason for the agreement. In business 
assertions are frequently made that are not true; and in bargaining 
for a contract the skill of the buyer and seller are exercised on the 
part of the one to show that he can get better terms elsewhere, on 
the part of the other to prove that his goods are the very best for 
the price in all the world. Whoever has a little experience in busi- 
ness does not take the assertions of either party very seriously. 


If there were a fixed rate of price for certain grades of goods in 
the wholesale market, and fixed rates of interest, the just price and 
just interest would not so much be subject to bargaining. As busi- 
hess is in our days, is it not easy to say in what cases justice is vio- 
lated ? 

Father Genicot in his Casus Conscientiae gives a rather strange 
solution to a case (Casus IV, De contractibus in genere) in which 
he speaks of a man who, having obtained a loan at the usual rate of 
interest at 5 per cent., soon after approaches the man who loaned 
the money, rather a timid individual, and says that he will return 
the money immediately, unless the interest be reduced to 4 per cent. 


This was only pretense, because the borrower did not have the 
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money to return, nor could he have easily gotten it from someone 
else. The other, however, did not know this and reduced the inter- 
est to 4 per cent. rather than consider the return of the money, 
Father Genicot calls this fraud or deceit. Here in the States, I be- 
lieve, anyone would regard this as a common kind of pretense, fre- 
quently practiced in business transactions, and would not make 
much of it. 
THE Mora Aspect OF PROHIBITION 
Question. What is the moral aspect of the prohibition question. One hears 


so much about it, pro and con, that it is rather bewildering to form an impartial 
judgment. SINCERUS. 


Answer. The prohibition question as agitated in the United 
States does not seem to have any moral aspect, it is rather a politi- 
cal or more truly a financial agitation. The religious or moral 
argument is only used as a mask to conceal the ugly scheme behind 
it. There are enough religious “cranks” in the States who are 
readily taken in by such schemes. Incidentally some anti-Catholic 
fanatics welcomed the movement as a means to interfere with our 
principal service, the Holy Mass, and though they did not see their 
expectations realized they gloat over any annoyance they can lay in 
our way. These are the “perfect Christians” who thus practice the 
law of Christian charity, and well do they associate with the many 
hypocrites who are advocating prohibition while their cellars are 
well stocked with liquors; they are two of a kind. 

There is not, and there cannot be, any moral aspect to prohibi- 
tion which seeks to forbid the manufacture, sale and use of alco- 
holic beverages, unless we want to go back to the religious ideas of 
the sect of the Manichees; no one will assert that these beverages 
have any evil in them, for they are like the rest of the goods of 
nature, beneficial if used with discretion, harmful if misused. Tak- 
ing too much of alcoholic drinks will give one a headache, and too 
much of our “soft drinks” will give one a bad stomach. 


What the difference of sinfulness is between ruining one’s health 
by eating or drinking what the prohibitionist allows and ruining it 
by alcoholic beverages, we leave to others to figure out; to good 
common sense there is not much difference in the acts, though the 
consequences may differ considerably. If one listens to an ardent 
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prohibitionist, one comes to think that there is but one devil in the 
world, alcohol. Truth needs no exaggeration to prove its value, 
while fraud needs somebody else’s coat to cover its nakedness. The 
deplorable results from drunkenness are not more deplorable than 
those from other vices, and drunkenness is not the evil that has 
done most harm; there are other vices that are ruining more bodies 
and souls than drunkenness ever did. 

There might be some excuse. for prohibition, if it was altogether 
impossible to stop the abuse of liquor in any other way. However, 
unless we are ready to admit that the people of the United States 
are the lowest and most degraded of all races on earth, it should 
not be impossible to find ways and means to stop from going to 
excess the small percentage of people who abuse alcoholic drinks. 
If some of the non-Catholic churches would put down their foot 
on hypocrisy it would help matters considerably. Why is their 
voice never raised against the crimes of race-suicide and divorce? 
If a man has to go to a secret place for a drink of liquor, he may not 
come out until he has more than is good for him, while, if he could 
get it without trouble, he would not go so easily to excess. A few 
individuals will be found in any community who have no sense of 
respectability and no power of self-control; but for the sake of these 
few no prohibition is needed, as these individuals could be handled 
so as to cease doing themselves and others harm, if only the authori- 
ties would act conscientiously. 

The breweries who, as it is said, controlled nearly all saloons 
are greatly to blame for prohibition being pushed through at Wash- 
ington. If they had seen to it that only men of respectability and 
principles had been put in charge of saloons, and if these had 
strictly adhered to the rule not to give drink to a man who showed 
signs of intoxication, few, if any, cases of serious drunkenness 
could have happened. 

As to the legality of prohibition, there has been some discussion 
in our courts. Common sense interpretation of the law and of the 
rights of the people of this republic would quite evidently prove 
that the prohibition law was shoved down their throats whether 
they wanted it or not. If that is what “government by the people” 
Means, we might have more real liberty under some other form of 
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government. If a question of such great importance as prohibition 
is not put to an honest vote of the majority, such a law may be a 
juggling by politicians, but it is not a law passed by the people. We 
have been political dupes lone enough, and it is high time that the 
voice of the millions of people should count, rather than the mil- 
lions of dollars. This is true of the prohibition question as well as 
in many other affairs where the people suffer from the oppression 
of the multi-millionaire. If the people are oppressed much longer, 
the all-controlling multi-millionaires may be awakened some night 
by the glare of burning palaces kindled by the torch of a people that 
cannot get rid of oppression by peaceful and legal means. 


Tue LAw or RESIDENCE 


Question. If a pastor who has two or three assistants goes away from his 
parish for a week once in a while, or makes it a practice to be away during the 
week but returns for Sunday, is he acting within the limits of the law or may 
the bishop stop him, and, if he does not obey, deprive him of his parish? 


PAROCHUS, 


Answer. The duty of residence of both, pastor and assistant, is 
clearly stated in Canons 465 and 476. The fact that the parish is 
sufficiently taken care of by the assistants does not entitle the pastor 
to be away from his post of duty. If he goes away for more than 
a week, he must obtain the permission of the bishop. If he is away 
during the greater part of the week and does this habitually, he is 
not keeping the law of residence but is having a continual vacation 
with just a little work to make it interesting. There is no doubt 
that such an action is illegal and gravely sinful. The pastor is 
entitled by law to a vacation of two months (the assistants are in 
this as in many other matters left to the good nature and mercy 
of pastor and bishop). It is the common teaching of canonists 
that the time of absence for a few days counts as part of the vaca- 
tion and the pastor is not at liberty to absent himself as often and 
whenever he pleases and in addition claim two months’ vacation. 
No bishop can allow a pastor to be away every week for most of 
the time unless it is a case of real illness, when the priest undergoes 
treatment and at the same time tries to do as much as he can of his 
parish work. There is no doubt that the bishop has the right and 
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duty to stop a pastor from leaving his parish too frequently, and if 
he repeatedly disobeys he can deprive him of the parish. 


Tue Pastor’s OBLIGATION TO PREACH 


Question. Is the obligation of preaching on part of the pastor a personal duty 
or is it sufficient if he sees to it that the sermon is given by an assistant or other 


priest ? 
PAROCHUS., 


Answer. The obligation of the pastor to preach on every Sunday 
is personal and cannot be performed for him by another priest. 
This is explicitly stated in Canon 1344, 2. He may be excused 
occasionally, but for an habitual exemption from this obligation of 
the pastoral office the bishop’s permission is necessary, who could 
not grant such exemption except for a just reason. The Code seems 
to suppose that there is but one Mass for the people on Sundays 
and holidays of obligation. In our system of church services we 
have in most churches several Masses on Sundays. The Council of 
Baltimore desires that an instruction be given at every Mass on 
Sundays, which is only reasonable, for otherwise a great many peo- 
ple would never have their knowledge of religious principles fresh- 
ened up. This puts an additional burden on the pastor who is 
without an assistant, but the necessity of it is evident, as otherwise 
our people would become ignorant in matters of religion. 


Tue VALIDITY OF A Vow 


Question. A girl of about seventeen years of age prayed fervently for the 
recovery of her mother, who had been given up by the doctor. She went so far 
as to promise God to sacrifice her life for God’s service in a religious com- 
munity, if the life of the mother should be spared. The mother recovered and 
the girl began to realize soon the sacrifice she had promised to God. As she 
had never before been thinking of entering a convent, she asked her confessor 
whether she is really bound to the promise. What answer should be given to 
the girl? 

CoNFESSARIUS, 


Answer. God Himself warns us in the Old Testament not to 
make a vow to God in haste, and not to refuse to fulfill the promise 
once we have made it. In the case under consideration there seems 
to be no reason to deny the obligation of the promise, for though 
the girl had never before felt inclined to enter the religious life, 
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still her promise seems to have been sufficiently deliberate to make 
it binding. If, however, the girl does not at all feel inclined to- 
wards the religious life, it is not advisable that the confessor urge 
the fulfilment of the vow; rather he should dispense her, if he has 
the faculties, or else obtain permission from the bishop to dispense 
her. The ordinary faculties to hear confessions do not contain 
the faculty to free from any vow. The bishop has the ordinary 
power to dispense with all private vows except the vow of perpetual 
and perfect chastity and the vow to enter a religious community 
with solemn vows, which two vows are reserved to the Holy See, 
if they were made absolutely and by a person fully eighteen years 
of age. 
BREAKING THE NOovVITIATE 

Question. A novice who had given entire satisfaction is taken ill toward the 
end of the novitiate, and the doctor called to examine the young man declares 
that the malady is probably incurable. The doctor became so positive in his 
opinion that the novice, after getting a little better, so as to be able to leave the 
house, asked the master of novices what he should do, as he did not want to 
become a burden to the Order. The master, after consultation with the Father 
Provincial, advised him to leave. The father of the boy took him to one of the 
best specialists in the country, who diagnosed the case entirely differently and 
stated that within a short while he would be able to resume studies without any 
danger. The father of the boy informed the Provincial of the matter and asked 
that the boy be received again. After several weeks the boy was well and strong 
and Father Provincial admitted him again and had him make profession together 
with the novices who belonged to his class, claiming that the boy was dismissed 
on the false statement of the doctor and that he therefore was not to be con- 
sidered dismissed. The master of novices, however, thought that the novitiate 


was broken and had to be made over again from the beginning. Who is right? 
Macister NovitioruM. 


Answer. In the old law, and the same holds in the new, the 
novitiate was broken, if the superior who had the right to dismiss 
a novice had dismissed him and the novice had actually left the 
house of novitiate. The superior could have sent him to another 
place to consult a specialist, and if he thus remained under the obe- 
dience of the religious superior, he could be outside the house up to 
thirty days without having to make his novitiate over again. If he 
had to be outside the monstery for over thirty days, the novitiate 
was broken. If the Order has two years of novitiate, but the Con- 
stitutions do not absolutely demand the two years for validity of 
the profession, one year is sufficient and if the novice in question 
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was at the end of his second year of novitiate, he could not make 
profession with others, though he had been a novice for more than 
a year, for the dismissal broke all relation with the Order. It may 
be added here that the days a novice spends outside the monastery 
or convent all count against him, and if the sum total of these days 
makes over thirty, the novitiate is thereby broken. 


Fr. StanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M. 








iomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of November 


SKELETON-PLANS OF SERMONS ON THE 
GOSPELS 


By the Rev. Hucu Pope, O.P. 


NOTE—It should be borne in mind that these Plans are for short Sermons 
or Prones and not for Instructions strictly so-called. Moreover they are not 
“studies” on the Gospel for the Sunday; one single thought suggested by the 
Gospel for the day is presented. Being merely “skeletons” these Plans will not 
absolve a priest from study though it is rather meditation than study that will 
be called for. Occasionally references to parallel passages in Holy Scripture 
are given as some find them helpful, but they are not set out in full since the 
mere looking them up will often suggest other lines of thought which the 
preacher may find more suitable to his needs. 


Twenty-lI*irst SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
TruE Pity 


St. Matthew, xviii, 23-35 


I. Note: For completeness the “Gospel” for the day should have 
begun at ver. 21, for St. Peter’s question and the answer given 
him serve as the key to the parable, cf. ver. 35. This outline, 
however, will only embrace one point in the parable, not its entire 
scope. 


Il. Introductory remarks: 

a) The expression “Kingdom of Heaven” may here stand either 
for God’s “ruling” over us, that is for the spirit which should 
guide one who desires to win the Kingdom; or it may be para- 
phrased by saying that the “securing” by us of that Kingdom is 
illustrated by what follows. 

b) The story is of course imaginary; it is a typical Eastern tale, 
such as would hold the attention of the listeners. 


III. His lord being moved with pity, ver. 27. 
This was a purely natural pity arising from the debtor's state- 
ment of the woes. 


1. There is a pity which costs nothing and which, though it may 
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relieve distress, brings but little profit to our souls. The sight of 
wounded or disabled men. 

2. There is a pity which is purely emotional, but which we are 
apt to mistake for something better because the feeling is agree- 
able; a vague sense of the “wrongs of the poor.” 

3. There is a real pity which may or may not be accompanied by 
emotion, but which shows itself in deeds, not words; the work of 
nurses in hospitals, etc. 


IV. Such real pity can only exist when it is based upon a true 
sense of the pity that the Redeemer of the world has exhibited im 
my own most undeserving case; this is the whole lesson of to-day’s 
Gospel. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Tue Vice oF HuMAN RESPECT 


St. Matthew, xxii, 15-21 


I. The Pharisees set a snare for Him not merely in the question 1H 
they put, but in the way they put it; for they tried to flatter Christ: 

Master, we know that Thou art a true speaker; 

That Thou teachest the way of God in truth; 

That Thou carest for no man; 

That Thou dost not regard the person of man. 4 





i. Few can resist a flatterer. 
ii. It is very rarely good for us to be told that we possess a 
a virtue. 7 


Il. The vice of “human respect.” 

a) All condemn it; nearly all are guilty of it. 

b) All claim that they have the courage of their convictions; few 
act up to them. 

c) It is the easiest virtue in theory; the hardest in practice. 

d) Thus when a concrete instance arises, e. g., evil talk, attacks 
on our faith, ill-natured gossip—then comes the conflict: 
i. What will people say? 
ii. Won’t they laugh at me? K 
iii. I shall only get into trouble if I speak out! 4 
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iv. Then the spirit of compromise whispers: “It is no affair 
of mine!’ “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

v. If we yield—then the twinge of remorse comes afterwards; 
but this is only at first; we soon get hardened! 


III. The only key to true freedom from the vice of human re- 
spect is the possession of sound principles. Neither are these suff- 
cient unless we have the gifts of the Holy Spirit which shall reduce 
those principles to action. 


TWENTY-TutrD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE VALUE OF SIMPLE FAITH 
St. Matthew, ix, 18-26 


I. Two distinct episodes are narrated: Christ is invited to cure 
the daughter of Jairus, and on His way thither occurs the healing 
of a woman who had been long afflicted ; He then continues on His 
way and raises Jairus’ daughter. 


II. The contrast is between the rich and the poor; the former can 
invite Him to their house, the latter come to Him. But He works 
no less a miracle for the latter than for the former. 


III. a) We shall only realise the heroic nature of this poor 

woman’s action if we put ourselves in her place. 
i. Her faith in Christ’s power; yet appearances were against 
her; He seemed but a man like any other! 
ii. Her courage; the surrounding crowd; she had no human 
respect ! 
iii. Her simple directness; she allowed nothing to divert her 
from her object. 

b) Her reward; she was cured in her body. What about her 
soul? It was the good state of her soul which secured for her the 
cure of her body. Our bodily ailments may often be due to the ill 
health of our souls. 


IV. We can legitimately remind ourselves that our faith in 
Christ’s presence and power in the Blessed Sacrament is greater 
and more meritorious than hers; for she at least saw the Sacred 
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Humanity ; we see neither the Humanity nor the Godhead of Christ: 
“Because thou hast seen me, Thomas, thou hast believed ; blessed are 
they that have not seen, yet have believed!” 


TWENTY-FourtTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Tne TrIAts oF My Criostnc Days 
St. Matthew, xxiv, 15-35 


I. This is the closing Sunday of the Ecclesiastical year, and Holy 
Church fittingly puts before us the picture of the “Last Things” as 
outlined by Christ in the closing week of His life on earth. 


II. The trials of those days are described as partly bodily, partly 
mental: men shall become refugees on the face of the earth, ver. 
20, and at the same time seducers will arise to torture men’s minds 
with doubts, vers. 23-26. 


IIT. But those “Last Days” seem remote to us; hence the inevit- 
able feeling that “it will not come in our time!’ Many felt the 
same with regard to the world-war! Yet since these sorrows are 
depicted as preceding the Last Judgment, ver. 29, and will not, in 
consequence, befall any save those who are then alive, it still re- 
mains true that, since each human soul in its appointed journey 
through life dwells in a miniature world of its own, it passes through 
its own bodily and mental trials which find their consummation in 
each man’s death and subsequent judgment. Thus: 

a) Our life has its share of bodily sickness, weariness and 
fatigue; what Saint ever enjoyed perfect bodily health? It also 
has its share of mental trials and disquietudes, whether for our- 
selves or others dear to us. Neither are the “seducers” who will 
endeavor to lead us away from the true faith confined to the Last 
Days; the flood of books, papers and magazines! Is it a help or a 
hindrance on “the eternal way?” 

b) Our death, too, will be but an echo of our life; it will be our 
fault if our deathbed is surrounded with remorse, anguish and 
fears; the death of Queen Elizabeth! 


c) Lastly, our judgment will be but an echo of our life. 
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First SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Tue PLace or Fear At tHe Last Day 
St. Luke, xxi, 25-34 


I. St. Luke vividly describes the awful dread which will prevail 
at the Last Day; he assigns to it two causes: 

a) The unwonted disturbance of the elements, ver. 25. 

b) The sense of overwhelming horrors of an unknown type 
which are to follow, ver. 27. 


TI. Have I ever experienced real fear? 

a) Most people, especially younger people, answer in the nega- 
tive; they think it cowardly to be afraid. 

b) But the experienced man never shrinks from acknowledging 
that he has been afraid; neither will he condemn a man for fear, 
for he knows well that fear can wnman the roughest. 

c) No true soldier but is afraid at the opening of a battle; he 
often fights the better for his preliminary bout of fear. 

i. But the less he understands what is amiss, the more he 
fears, for his accustomed landmarks have disappeared. 

ii. Sometimes, too, the more clearly he understands, the more 
he fears, for he knows the reality of the danger; he is a 
fool, not a hero, who undervalues his opponent. 

iii. At the same time a private soldier recovers quickly from 
his panic in proportion, as he knows and can depend upon 
his officer; and that confidence is the result of long and 
intimate acquaintance with him. 


III. Those who at the Last Day find that they have no land 
marks, viz., Faith, Hope, Charity and sorrow for their sins, or who 
discover that they have never during life chosen as their guide “the 
Author of life” (Acts, iii, 15), nor have “looked on Jesus, the 
Author and Finisher of Salvation” (Heb., xii, 2) will never be 
able to shake off their fear. 











SERMONS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 


THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 


The Unknown Saints 
‘By the Very Rev. J. H. Heary, O.P., P.G. 


SYNOPSIS.—Peace conference reveals to us the existence of nations long un- 
known. 


Feast of All Saints reminds us that there are in the world to-day many 
whose sanctity is known only to God. 


I. Those who suffer silently and endure patiently. 

II. The convert who pays with pain for the gift of faith. 

III. Those whose prayers and life win blessings for others. 
IV. Those whose sins are known, but not their repentance. 
V. What we must learn from the Feast. 


If we are to listen to those who are formulating the temporal 
affairs of mankind at this present time, they have in mind only one 
thing, Justice. They have studied history; they know the relation 
between cause and effect; they aspire to produce a condition that 
will establish peace and content and abiding justice. In the process 
we have been made familiar with the existence of nationalities 
whose very names were unknown to us only a year ago. Because 
in face of persecution they kept alive a racial spirit, because they 
refused to acknowledge themselves a conquered people, those who 
control the destinies of peoples have decided recognition must be 
given them. 

In much the same spirit does the Church set aside the celebration 
of the feast of All Saints. She is conscious that among her many 
children there are some who have reached a high degree of sanc- 
tity. In the mad hurly-burly of business and administration they 
are overlooked, but God wants honor given where honor is due. 
Even though the names be unknown and the deeds unmentioned, 
their praise must be sung. The Church would have us mindful 
that naught escapes God’s eye. Motives, influences, aspirations, 
lowly deeds are seen by God and prized. 

We often hear it said of some whom we know only slightly— 


“that one is a saint!” It implies nothing of greatness, for the one 
SS 
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of whom it is said is usually known to only a few, and fewer stil] 
are able to discover anything out of the ordinary in the person’s 
character. It may be a laboring man, plodding along life’s high- 
way—a way that to the observer is also a hard way; it may be the 
woman who, wife and mother, battles with poverty, sickness, the 
sins of husband and children, with physical infirmity, and withal 
is serene and unruffled; it may be the man or woman thrown by 
work or circumstances into surroundings that have been the ruin 
or downfall of many, but only ennoble these. 

They are called saints by those who know them intimately, for 
it is known that not because they believe themselves victims of 
fate do they submit to these things, or because being of a mold not 
entirely human they have neither the passions nor the desires of 
other people, but because religion, a deep sense of Divine Provi- 
dence, a willingness to carry a cross is part of their very nature. 
Earthly reward they do not seek, and surely they seldom receive it. 
They know the reason for their existence here—to fit themselves 
for hereafter; they understand that the ways of God are not the 
ways of man; that the folly of the Gospel is not the wisdom of this 
world. Of one thing they are certain, man’s word may fail, but 
God’s never, and so they plod on conscious that in God’s own time 
the reckoning will come. 

In every congregation there are among the faithful some who 
have espoused the Faith at the sacrifice of nearly everything that 
is human, of friendship, of employment. Nobody knows or cares. 
From the moment God’s light began to shine in their souls they 
saw that it led to Him, and they saw, too, that it meant often cut- 
ting the ties of blood, estrangement from the friends of a lifetime, 
isolation from all that homelife means, may be pecuniary loss; all 
to be suffered alone. What fortitude is necessary to endure all 
this! They see that many times the convert is petted and feted, 
that conversion is really commercialized, that attention and conso- 
lation never given the sturdy followers of Christ are lavished on 
many so-called converts; “but for the joy that is set before them” 
they endure the cross and the tribulations and isolation it brings. 

How seldom are we able to put our finger on the impelling mo- 
tive of some conversion, or vocation, or undertaking that gives 
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honor or glory to God. Sacred Scripture tells us of the conversion 
of an entire people because a servant whose name is not even men- 
tioned had supreme confidence that were God’s prophet consulted 
a cure would be wrought. A man, who was about to be courtmar- 
tialed for drunkenness when the war began, reaped more of glory 
in the war than almost any other individual. People said the war 
sobered him, made the man in him to assert itself. He knows bet- 
ter, he knows that a sister of his, a nun, had pleaded for years in 
vain, that she had told him that she had offered her life to God, if 
God would only give him the grace to reform. He knew that the 
day he made up his mind to stop, and the day he got the strength 
to do it his sister died, and at the very hour when he made known 
to her by letter that her prayer was answered. A bishop whose 
ministry among the heathens made him seem the rival of an Apostle 
testified that he owed his conversion from sin and his vocation to 
the priesthood to the hour of work that a lowly lay sister offered 
to God daily for the conversion of those called by God to His 
service and who were allowing the sounds of worldly power and 
pleasure to deaden them to the voice of God. The priest or nun 
or lowly lay brother doing in some forsaken part of God’s vineyard 
a work that is so pleasing to the Almighty as to make Him shower 
abundant graces and blessings on His Church, the prayers they say 
that God may bless His ministers, and which prayers do make 
God to bless with reform and conversion innumerable souls 
—these are hidden from the knowledge of men. The personal 
knowledge that some one humanly weaker does resist stronger temp- 
tation, that somebody in dire need refuses to profit by sin, has led 
how many to a life of virtue! Shall the good accomplished never 
be known? 

When we walk through our churches we see altars erected by 
the generosity of some faithful soul, stations of the Cross and 
stained glass windows with the name of the pious donor, or on 
metal or marble tablet the names of those who have been conspic- 
uous by their interest in the material adornment of the house of 
God. But where is the roll of those who gave more abundantly 
according to their means than did the wealthy, who gave out of 


their need and wanted because of it! Where the names of those 
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who besides money gave incessant prayers that God’s cause would 
never suffer and God’s home never want! They were too insig- 
nificant to be noticed by man, may be by priest: their offering was 
never more than a widow’s mite. Only God could know what the 
giving meant, and only He could know that their prayer had 
wrought more than the wealth of others. 

There are some, too, whose name brings back to us only the 
memories of vice and crime, years of dissipation, homes darkened 
and hearts broken. They disappeared, or sank beneath the weight 
of their crimes. Their subsequent and honest effort to redeem the 
past and by penance self-imposed and by humiliation cheerfully 
endured to make atonement for it, is not known. It is not the kind 
of information that the world seeks. It revels in telling the way- 
wardness of a Magdalene and the vices of an Augustine, but isn’t 
interested in the reformation. The downfall and escapades of the 
prodigal son thrill, but his return is uninteresting. 

From the Feast we must learn a lesson. Sanctity is not beyond 
our grasp. It is not a thing that was needed in other days only. 
There is in Heaven now none who did not attain to the title of saint. 
Because the Church permits the title to be given to those only 
whose lives and characters can stand pitiless publicity and show 
heroic charity and Heaven’s testimony in the form of miracles, we 
are apt to think that inferior virtue, a commonplace existence will 
somehow or other win us a place in the heavenly kingdom. In this 
we err. If we do not strive to be saints we are endangering the 
salvation of our souls. 

Let us get the right idea of sanctity. It does not mean gloom, 
nor servility, nor unnaturalness. It does not force us to take a 
morbid or cheap view of life, nor demand that we be mere auto- 
matons lacking character and individuality. It holds before the 
minds of men the highest ideal possible, the sanctity of Christ. “Be 
ye perfect as I also am perfect.” It assures us of a cooperation 
constant and effective: “If you abide in Me and My words abide 
in you, you shall ask whatever you will, and it shall be done unto 
you.” It does not conceal the fact that it is attained only after 
struggle and self-denial. “If any one will come after Me let him take 
up his Cross and follow Me.” But ever before us it places the re- 
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minder: “My yoke is sweet. My burden light”’—“To as many as 
received Him, He gave them the power to become the Sons of 
God.” And the reward: “Thou, O Lord, art the portion of my in- 
heritance and of my cup: Thou art He Who wilt restore my inheri- 
tance to me.” 





TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


On Frequent Communion 
By the Rev. SteeuEN Murpuy, O.M.I. 


SYNOPSIS —We view frequent Commission in a threefold aspect, I., a pro- 
tection, II., a remedy, III., a nourishment. 


I. The need we have of protection from evil spirits is evident from the 
warnings of St. Peter and St. Paul as well as numerous instances from Holy 
Writ wherein the power of Satan is shown. 


Frequently receiving Christ in Communion makes our victory over the 
devil certain, because then we are always protected by His divine presence. 

II, In frequent Communion we have a remedy for our natural weaknesses, 
for discouragement, for weakness in temptation, for venial sins, for the dis- 
order of our spiritual faculties. 


III. The Blessed Eucharist is a food intended to be received frequently. 
This is proven by analogy with the manna eaten daily by the Israelites in the 
desert. It is proven by the Acts of the Apostles, by the First Corinthians and 
by the practice of Christian Martyrs. 


Morning and evening we repeat the prayer: “Give us this day 


? 


our daily bread.” We appeal to our Heavenly Father for a relief 
equal to our necessities. We entreat (1) protection for our souls, 
(2) a remedy for our miseries and (3) a spiritual nourishment to 
pledge for us a happy immortality. To-day we must consider in 
what respect frequent Communion is an answer to that prayer. 

I. Holy Writ contains numerous passages describing the machi- 
nations of the devil against mankind. “Our wrestling,” says St. 
Paul (Eph., vi, 12), “is not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers of the world of this 
darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in high places.” The 
warning of St. Peter is equally emphatic, “Be sober and watch, 
because your adversary, the devil, goeth about seeking whom he 
may devour” (1 Peter, v, 8). We know how the infernal serpent 
brought about the fall of our first parents. We know how Satan 
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stripped Job of all his possessions and afflicted his body with pain- 
ful ulcers. It was Satan that entered the heart of Judas and led 
this Apostle to betray His Master. Our Lord describes how the un- 
clean spirit, having gone out of a man and finding no place else to 
his liking, finally returned to his former lodging taking seven other 
wicked spirits more wicked than himself; and the last state of that 
man was worse than the first. 

In an unequal struggle, victory rests with the more powerful. 
Struggling alone against the enemy, human nature is bound to 
succumb. But the odds are different when frequent Communion 
is cultivated. By the repeated reception of the Blessed Eucharist, 
Jesus is continually present with us. We receive Him under the 
appearance of bread and wine, not in figure, not dead or passive, 
but in His living and glorified humanity actuated by His soul and 
divinity. He is present in us with all His omnipotence and infinite 
love. The Son of God who manifested His power by liberating 
the raving maniac from the possession of the demon, has still the 
power and the desire to shield and protect those who honor Him 
most and serve Him best in the Sacrament of the Altar. Shall the 
malign influence of hell be permitted to prevail over the heart and 
soul where the Sacred Humanity of Christ repeatedly finds repose, 
where He finds His delight to dwell with the children of men, 
where, in waking and sleeping, is preserved the souvenir of the 
divine visitation ? 

IJ. Protected from dangers from without, we cannot forget the 
internal evils and miseries we must cope with. A little reflection 
will tell us that these internal evils are drawbacks that greatly im- 
peril the fruition of our hopes. The darkening of our understand- 
ing as a result of original sin, the enfeeblement of our will, the 
strong tendency that influences us to choose what conscience pro- 
nounces morally wrong, the baneful results, perhaps, of former 
vicious habits—such shortcomings common to every man render 
progress in the straight and narrow path anything but pleasant. 
No one escapes the inclination to discouragement engendered by 
the difficulties of the way. The most righteous amongst us at the 
close of each day discovers an array of venial offences to be re- 
egretted, while he finds the inducements to mortal sin, if not irre- 
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sistible, at least extremely varied and certainly most disquieting 
to his peace of mind. 

Let me say that discouragement is to be especially guarded 
against; and the more we tend to discouragement, the more often 
we should approach the holy table. If Christ comforted Mary and 
Martha at the death of their brother, Lazarus, if He listened to the 
cry of misery from the blind men and the lepers, if He refused 
consolation to none who came to Him with their sorrows, neither 
will He send away empty-handed those who seek renewed hope and 
courage in frequent Communion. “Come to Me ali you who labor 
and are burdened, and I will refresh you” (Matt., xi, 28). 

Let me say further that no defect short of mortal sin is a valid 
excuse for continued abstention from the Sacrament. Prolonged 
and grievous temptation to mortal sin is no hindrance. Rather 
frequent Communion is then indispensable: because the Eucharist 
is above all the Sacrament of Perseverance. Many a sinner seek- 
ing release from vicious entanglements of long duration has gone 
to confession and afterwards led a virtuous life thanks to daily, 
or weekly, Communion. Provided the communicant has the inten- 
tion of pleasing God and of securing spiritual profit, the conscious- 
ness of venial sins should not be a deterrent to the devout practise. 
The Council of Trent authoritatively states the Eucharist to be an 
antidote and remedy for our daily faults and imperfections. 

Christ is a consuming fire (Heb., xiii, 9). In the Blessed 
Eucharist He burns with the love of souls; and this divine love, 
penetrating our being, purifies the heart more and more from all 
that is base and unworthy. The evil propensities of our nature— 
such as jealousy, anger, uncleanness—are weakened. The higher 
spiritual faculties, the reason and the will, have their dominion 
strengthened and fortified. The knowledge of spiritual things re- 
quires less effort. Our duties towards God, our neighbor, and our- 
selves become clearer and more certain; and our energy does not 
falter in the execution of our conscientious convictions. 

III. The Flesh and Blood of Christ in the Blessed Eucharist are 
food and drink of a special kind, since to the recipient they supply 
a guarantee to eternal life and a happy resurrection in the day of 
judgment. “He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, hath 
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everlasting life: and I will raise him up on the last day” (John, 
vi, 55). 

The Israelites wandered forty years in the wilderness, seeking 
entrance to the promised land. They were exposed to dangers from 
external enemies, while within their camp they encountered all the 
hardships of desert travel. They could never have survived, they 
could never have entered the promised land, had they not been 
nourished daily by manna, a food sent to them by God from 
Heaven. Now this manna, excellent as it was, maintained only a 
bodily life that was to have an end. Its inferiority is thus shown 
to the Eucharist, which can maintain the soul in a life that is im- 
mortal. “Your fathers did eat manna in the desert and are dead. 
. . . | am the living bread which came down from Heaven. If 
any man eat this bread he shall live forever” (John, 49 et sq.). The 
manna had its effect through frequent and daily use. Should not the 
Eucharist, a superior bread, be received frequently 
produce a superior effect ? 

The Acts of the Apostles (ii, 42) tell us that the new believers, 
instructed by those who were eye-witnesses of our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion, persevered in the communication of bread, 7. ¢., in the celebra- 





nay daily—to 


tion of the Eucharist and the reception of Communion. Frequent 
Communion was then evidently the practice. Frequent Communion 
is taken for granted, some score of years after our Lord’s ascen- 
sion, when St. Paul wrote the words: “The chalice of benediction, 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? 
And the bread, which we break, is it not the partaking of the body 
of the Lord?” (1 Cor., x, 16). 

The custom of frequent Communion continued to prevail during 
all the centuries of persecution. To this fact the Holy Fathers are 
unanimous in ascribing the constancy of Christians in the face of 
death and martyrdom. To partake of the Victim was the rule 
in the primitive Church following the practice of the ancient world, 
both Jewish and Gentile. Why should modern Catholics depart 
from this custom of their forefathers? Why should they not fol- 
low the advice of the Council of Trent and receive Holy Com- 
munion every time they hear Mass? 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


The Time-Worn Charge of Disloyalty 
By the Rev. WiLtt1Am ByrNE 


“Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar or not?” ... “Render, therefore, to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God the things that are God’s.”— 
Matth., xxii, 17, 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—The accusation of disloyalty that is brought against Catholics is 
as old as the Church to which they belong. 1. It was preferred against Christ 
who answered it in the classical epigram of to-day’s Gospel. 2. It was urged 
against the carly Christians who refuted it by the unworldliness of their 
lives. 3. The charge has been recently renewed against the Catholics of 
this country. Their answer is found: (a) in their teaching; and (b) in 
their display of patriotism during the recent war. 


Conclusion: We must continue loyal citizens of our country. 

The Jewish people would have it that they wished “no king but 
Caesar” (John, xix, 15). As a matter of fact, they were willing 
to accept any king but Caesar; and it was precisely because Christ 
did not come up to their kingly expectations that they plotted, and 
finally compassed, His death. In the incident narrated in to-day’s 
Gospel we are acquainted with their method of attack, the plan of 
the campaign that was to culminate in the awful tragedy of Cal- 
vary. It centers in the charge of disloyalty. 

A more artful accusation, or one better designed to catch the 
Roman ear, could not have been devised. The imperial govern- 
ment, especially its local representatives, knew full well how mat- 
ters stood in old Judea. They were aware that a strong national 
spirit still stirred the Hebrew heart; they realized that it was quite 
within the scope of Jewish thought and purpose to build up a king- 
dom that would not only rival, but even threaten, their own. Con- 
sequently they were keenly alive to every action or utterance that 
savored of sedition. 

The Jews were not slow to capitalize this suspicion in their 
efforts to do away with Him whom they had come to regard as an 
enemy. “If He would only impugn the Roman power, if He 
would only declare it unlawful to pay the Roman tax, our case 
against Him would be complete’—this was the thought and the 
hope behind the question: “Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar?” 
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But Christ who knew the hearts of men was not deceived even 
by this carefully laid artifice. Not only did He not furnish the 
treasonable evidence desired, but He gave to His hearers, and— 
through them—to the world, a lesson in obedience to authority 
which for clearness and conciseness remains to this day without 
a parallel: “Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s.” 


Christ clearly differentiates between “the things that are Cae- 
sar’s” and “the things that are God’s.” He shows the rights of 
the State and the rights of the Church—and so, by consequence, 
man’s duty to each of these—are distinct, not overlapping or con- 
flicting. There can be no real contradiction between these two 
powers, because God is the source whence each derives its author- 
ity; and God is not the author of contradictions. History, it is 
true, records many conflicts between spiritual and temporal rulers; 
but, if we examine the causes, we shall find that they were due to 
the encroachment of temporal sovereigns upon the rights of the 
Church. The Church is the custodian of revealed truth, she is the 
trustee of men’s souls; and she never will, she never can, pervert 
these sacred purposes to serve the ends of little political systems 
that “have their day and cease to be.” 


Again, Christ teaches that obedience to temporal rulers is not in 
the nature of a gift, but a matter of obligation; that it is not a free- 
will offering, but the payment of a just debt. The Jews asked if 
it was lawful to “give” tribute to Caesar. Christ tells them to 
“render,” to “pay back,” the things that are Caesar’s. That sub- 
jection to civil powers, no less than obedience to spiritual rulers, is 
an essential part of the divine law :+ che truth which Christ incul- 
cated in His daily life as well as in His answer to the Pharisees 
and Herodians. 


Sublime and impressive as was our Lord’s message, it availed 


but little against the malice of those into whose hearts Satan had 
already entered. Even though His answers did not fit in with 
their designs nor serve their purposes, they were in no wise dis- 
comfited; for we hear them boldly and shamelessly proclaiming 
in Pilate’s court but three days later: “we have found this man 
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perverting our nation and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar” 

(Luke, xxiii, 2). 

The same accusation that was urged against Christ has been re- 
peated in every age and in practically every nation against His 
spouse, the Church. It were to “carry coal to Newcastle” to re-. 
hearse here the story of the persecutions visited upon the infant 
Church because of this trumped-up charge of disloyalty. Not only 
in the imperial city, but throughout the provinces as well, the 
streets ran red with the blood of Christians who had been found 
“perverting” the nation. In the language of that day they were 
“useless creatures, dangerous citizens, factionists, enemies of the 
Empire and the Emperors.” The unworldly character of their 
lives, their retirement from political activity, the practice of the 
most sublime virtues—all these profited nothing. They were Chris- 
tians! Was not that a sufficient proof that they were enemies of 
the nation? 

Even in this age which so proudly vaunts its civilization and its 
learning the Church has not been immune from attack. The cam- 
paign of bigotry and intolerance waged against the Catholics of 
this country during the last decade of years forms one of the most 
disgraceful chapters in our history. From the public platforms and 
in public prints we have been held up as the synthesis of all that is 
evil, the one deadliest menace of our country and of our civiliza- 
tion. This campaign was abated during the period of the war 
when our defamers found real, instead of imaginary, enemies to 
combat; but the abatement was only temporary. To-day, while we 
are still recounting the efforts put forth during the war to promote 
a friendlier feeling among the different religious denominations; 
to-day, when we are asked to join in a movement for the reunion 
of all the Churches—even to-day there is conducted in every city, 
village and hamlet throughout the country an organized propaganda 
with the openly-avowed object of discrediting Catholics, of robbing 
them of their liberties and of barring them from every office of 
public trust. 

What are the reasons for this campaign that is waged so ex- 
clusively against the Catholics of this country? One of the charges 
brought against us is the same as that urged against Christ: they 
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claim that we are disloyal. They say that we are the subjects of a 
foreign potentate, that the Church to which we belong is a for- 
eign institution, and that we are not, therefore, loyal citizens of 


the nation. 

The Church’s answer to this accusation has not varied one iota 
during the last nineteen hundred years; her teaching is embodied 
in the identical words used by Christ in His reply to the Pharisees 
and Herodians: “Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s.” We look upon the Pope 
as the highest spiritual ruler on earth; we see in him the successor 
of Blessed Peter whom Christ constituted the head of His spiritual 
kingdom; and we offer him the love and obedience of dutiful chil- 
dren. The President of the United States is our highest temporal 
ruler; he is the lawfully constituted head of our civil government; 
and we render to him, as the representative of our government, the 
respect and allegiance of loyal citizens. The Pope is our spiritual 
leader and demands obedience only in those things which are spiri- 
tual. The President is our civil executive and can claim allegiance 
only in matters which are civil. This is a plain statement of the 
Church’s attitude on this subject; and any other statement is a gross 
perversion of the truth. This has been the teaching of the Church 
in the past; this is her teaching to-day. In our churches, in our 
colleges, in our schools we inculcate in season and out of season 
this doctrine of obedience to all lawful authority. 

Neither has our preaching been in word only, but in the power 
of a most compelling example as well. It is not merely in the 
words of churchmen that Catholic loyalty has been revealed; it 
has found its most glorious expression in the deeds of those who 
professed the Catholic faith. Never, perhaps, has allegiance to 
country been more glowingly demonstrated than during the war 
just closed. The generosity of our people at home who not only 
loaned, but gave their money for the support of every allied activ- 
ity; the heroism of our boys who offered their services, and—in 
so many instances—their lives, in the defense of their country; 
that fine band of Catholic chaplains who ministered to the needs 
of our soldiers in the camps and on the fields of battle; the Knights 
of Columbus who won such unstinted praise by their splendid 
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exhibition of twentieth century chivalry—all these are living, incon- 
testable proofs of Catholic love of, and devotion to, country. 

And now that the war is over we have not slackened our efforts; 
we have not lessened our measure of service. Not only in our 
individual capacities, but by our united efforts, we are striving to 
assist the government in the solution of the many problems that 
have come as an aftermath of war. 

In this connection I refer with especial pride and pleasure to 
that recently organized body of Catholic churchmen and laymen, 
known as the National Catholic War Council, who by their mani- 
fold activities, and especially by their reconstruction programme, 
have rendered such invaluable aid to our country in the solution 
of the many vexing problems of the day. 

These are times fraught with far-reaching possibilities for good 
or for evil. There are many sinister forces at work; there are 
many evils that must claim our attention. Bolshevism has shown 
its head here as well as in Europe. The seeds of anarchy have 
been sown in our country and are bearing fruit. The labor ques- 
tion here, as elsewhere, is acute. Will our government be able to 
surmount these, and other crises that are impending? She will if 
we—all of us—devote ourselves to the service of our country with 
the same spirit of love and loyalty that we have shown in the past. 

In doing good, then, let us not fail. Let us continue to exemplify 
in our lives that same sterling patriotism that has been manifested 
by our brothers in the faith from earliest times and that has won 
the admiration of honest, fair-minded men in every age and nation. 
So doing, we shall glorify God, we shall serve our country and we 
shall—let us hope—‘“‘put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” 
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TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


The Wholesome Thought of Death 
By the Rev. STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


“Lord, my daughter is even now dead.’—Matth., ix, 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—The thought of death not pleasing to most people. Yet, why must 
we think of death? 


1. It is surely coming for each one of us. 

2. Death means the squaring of our account with our Judge. 
3. We know not the time, and there may be no warning. 

4. Death hath no terror for the just. 

5. Set thy house in order. . 

There is a certain subject which most people keep out of their 
conversation and as far as possible out of their thoughts also, till, 
as in the case of the bereaved father in to-day’s Gospel, it forces 
itself pitilessly into their lives. Otherwise, if spoken of at all, it is 
spoken of with an uneasy feeling. Moreover, as far as possible it 
is not named or talked about too directly and plainly. It is too 
painful a subject for ordinary conversation. In the same way 
when the thought of it is forced upon their minds there are many 
who drive it away as a saddening and painful thought. 

In lands where faith is weak and devotion is cold and the spirit 
of selfish worldliness everywhere prevails, the thought of death is 
especially hateful. Those words of Ecclesiasticus are as true as 
ever: ‘“O Death how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man 
who has peace in his possessions, to a man that is at rest and whose 
ways are prosperous in all things’ (Ecclus., vii, 40). 

But for this very reason it is necessary for us to bring home to 
ourselves the thought of death and to look at our lives in the light 
of that thought. Why then must we think of death? 

1. Well, in the first place simply because it is coming, coming 
for each one of us. One might say that it is on its way, like a let- 
ter coming through the post. The letter may be posted a long way 
off and take a long time to come. But it is actually in the post 
speeding towards us and certain to reach us some day at a certain 


hour. God has foreseen and fixed the exact hour and second of 
your death and of my death. He has counted the number of my 
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heart-beats and knows which will be the last. It is such an old 
thought and such a stale thought that everybody dies—of course 
everybody dies. Yes but I am one of those people that will die. 
Some day it must be said of each of us as it was said of the maiden 
in to-day’s Gospel: So and so is dead. One day people meeting 
each other out there in Street will say: “You knew so and 
so?” “Yes, what about him?” “Well, he’s dead, poor fellow, God 
have mercy on his soul.” And that “so and so” will be you. There 





is no getting over that. Surely it is worth while bestowing at least 
an occasional thought on that fact. 

2. A man may say to me: “Quite true; yes, I shall die. I am 
quite convinced about that, but where’s the use of thinking of it 
now? Time enough to think of it when it is coming. What is the 
good of making my life miserable by thinking of what may not 
come for years?” Well, if death ended everything and there were 
no beyond, such a man’s way of talking would be perfectly right 
and reasonable. But death is not the end of all things. It is far 
more of a beginning than an end. It is like crossing the frontier 
of a little insignificant country and entering into a vast and limit- 
less region, for death is the frontier line between time and eternity. 
Thinking about death means thinking about that crossing. Do you 
not think that that is worth while. 

Death is the end of life, yes, but it is more than that: it means 
also settling the accounts of life. It is the awful moment when Goad 
will look into your books, when your accounts with God must be 
examined and—squared, finally and forever. Is it not well betimes 
to look into those accounts and to get a chartered accountant of 
God’s Church to help you? 

3. But I think there are some who have still a doubt lurking 
somewhere at the beck of their minds. Or, if the doubt is not there, 
the devil will take care to put it there as soon as he gets them out 
of this church. “Yes,” the thought will come, “the preacher is 
right. Death is coming, no doubt about it, and when it comes it 
fixes everything forever. As the tree falls, so shall it lie. A thing 
like that must be thought of. (The devil is lavish with concessions 
sometimes.) Yes we shall have to consider the matter seriously. 
But later on. I’m not in the humor for that kind of thing now. 
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I’ve no time for it. I’ve all I can do to get through the work of 
the day and then when the evening comes I must have a bit of 
amusement. I can’t be troubled just at present with thinking about 
death. When old age is beginning to come on I shall have warning 
enough. I cannot but think of death then. And even if I never 
reach old age there will be sickness to give me warning.” Such 
things are said. 

I am sure every one of you has seen through the hollowness and 
the foolishness of all that. Such people must have altogether for- 
gotten the warning that our Lord has left us in the Gospel. ‘Watch 
and pray, for you know not the day not the hour.” He has prom- 
ised no other warning. That warning of His is enough. Nay, He 
has told us that often and often there will be no warning whatever. 
“At what hour you know not the Son of Man will come,” come to 
demand your soul. “T will come,” He said again, “like a thief in 
the night.” Burglars do not give you a three-day’s notice of their 
intention to visit your premises. And death more often than not 
will give you just as little warning. 

You may say, perhaps, that is a little exaggerated. Is there not, 
for instance, the warning of gray hairs? Well, I ask you, are all 
old people ever thinking of death, do they think it a more agreeable 
subject of thought and conversation than they did when they were 
younger? If so they are very different from many old people that 
I know of. Besides, do even the majority of people live until they 
are what they themselves consider old? When do men or women 
finally admit that they are old men or old women? And, in looking 
about us at the way of living of many we see, we may well ask our- 
selves with bewilderment, when does old age begin? Let us keep 
young hearts, but when youth is past let us put away the things of 
a child and learn to look seriously at life. 

And then there is the warning of sickness. Does everybody die 
after a sickness? And how many people take their last sickness to 
be really their last? I wonder have you ever heard people say be- 
side a death bed: ‘Poor man, he never knew he was dying until 
the very end.” Think of it! going into the great beyond, going 
before his God and he never suspects it. When you come to die, 
will your friends tell you that this is your last illness, at least before 
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the moment when it can no longer be concealed? And if they did 


tell you, would it help you to prepare? First you might not believe 


them. How many poor consumptives have laughed at the idea of 
death the day before they died. Doctors will tell you that it is a 
common thing. 

And if you did believe them, what then? Thank God, so many of 
our faithful Catholics are prepared already, have been prepared all 
their lives. For if they were not prepared already I may say this, 
that of all the situations in which to prepare for death there are 
few worse, few more hopeless for the most part than the sick room. 
That is humanly speaking, of course, for the mercy of God is in- 
finite. I think those who have often had charge of the sick will 
bear me out in this. There are many exceptions, no doubt, but as 
a general rule, is it not true that the sick person’s mind runs on 
almost any subject rather than the preparation for death. They 
think of their pains and sufferings, they think of their recovery, 
they fret and worry about their business or their children. If they 
think of death it is as of some horrible enemy to be staved off at 
all costs, not as of a moment when the most serious, the most re- 
sponsible, the most vital crisis of their lives has to be faced. And 
when at last they do realize that they are indeed dying, are they 
usually in a condition to face it—even if they have the best will in 
the world? 

Therefore we must not put off the thought till later on. We inust 
think of death now. We must face death now, that we may be pre- 
pared when the hour shall come. 

4. Now long before this some of you may have thought to your- 
selves: But if we are always thinking of death life would not be 
worth living. The thought of it would poison joy. Must we see 
on all sides death heads and coffins, tombstones and_hearses? 
Must we think of the dread moment when we shall be lving on our 
death beds at the mercy of death? 

Surely, my dear brethren, you do not think that I would ask vou 
to live a life like that. No, that is not what God wants of you. He 
did not send you into life with the intention that you should be un- 
happy even here below. If you are well prepared for death, if you 
are ready at any moment to look death in the face and go forth into 
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the arms of your Maker, then you can afford to despise all death’s 
terrors. God will be with you in that dread hour and you will say 
to Him with the Psalmist: “Even if I should walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death I would fear no evils. Because Thou 
art with me.” No, you can live your ordinary life and take with 
thanksgiving the simple joys that God may send and yet all the time 
be living as people who may die at any moment. 

The great St. Charles Borromes was one day playing a game of 
chess with one of his priest. Another was looking on, and in the 
midst of the game asked the Saint what he would do if he were 
told that death would come within the hour. And the Saint an- 
swered: “I would go on with the game.” And he was right. For 
he was at peace with God and only longed for the day when he 
would meet his Maker face to face. 

5. My Brethren, one of the questions you must ask yourselves 
here and now is: “Can I afford to treat death like that?” And if 
the answer is No, what then? Then I say to you in the words of 
the prophet: 

“Set thy house in order, for thou shalt die.” 

Is it hard to put our house in order and to be ready for death? 
Surely not, my brethren. I may sum it all up in two words: Get 
by a good confession into the state of grace; keep yourselves in 
that state. 

But finally, my dear brethren, let us not fear death. Let us fear 
sin, but not death. No Catholic should fear death, for in the beau- 
tiful words of the Book of Wisdom our hope is full of immor- 
tality. For us death is not the end of life. It is the beginning of 
life. It is the end of toil and weariness and strife. It is the end 
of the danger of sin. It is the sight of God. It is the beginning 
of that possession of Him of which death is powerless to rob us. 
It is the moment when the Christian soul goes forth from this 
valley of tears into the grand hereafter. “And God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes: and death shall be no more, nor 


mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more, for the former 
things are passed away. And the day will come even for this poor 
body of ours. when Christ will say as to the maiden in to-day’s 
Gospel—'T say to thee, arise 


’ 99 


(Apoc., xxi, 4). 
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LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Great Salvation 
By the Rev. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“And then shall he send his angels and shall gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from the uttermost part of the earth to the uttermost part of 
heaven.” —Mark, xiii, 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—From the terrifying account of the last judgment some consoling 

lessons may be drawn. These will mitigate our fear and quicken our hope. 

The second coming of Christ, though it may terrify the enemies of Christ, 

has no terrors for those that were true to Him. It will be an occasion of 

triumph for the Church and the persecuted. It will also gladden those who 
have shared Christ’s poverty and ignominy. 


Not only God’s illustrious saints shall be called to glory, but all those who 
have honestly striven to do the will of God to the best of their ability. In 
this large number there is room for us if we are of good will. 


Fear and confidence we should glean from the gospel of the day. 


My Friends: We are wont to dwell on the terrifying aspects of 
this part of the Gospel and to feel our hearts palpitate with fear as 
we read the description of that dread judgment from which no one 
can escape. Fear has its uses and may stand us in good stead when 
higher motives have, for the moment, lost their power of appeal. 
The Bible itself commends fear as a serviceable aid towards doing 
what is good; in fact, it does not hesitate to say that the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. Hence it is well for us if the 
thought of the last judgment keeps alive in our hearts a salutary 
fear which will make us shun sin and spur us on to the fulfilment 
of our duties. But fear has a tendency to chill the heart and to ex- 
tinguish all enthusiasm in our souls; it must not dominate our whole 
life nor inspire all our actions, for otherwise our service of God will 
be slavish. As we are facing the coming ecclesiastical year, there 
should be generosity and zeal in our hearts. But these can never 
spring from fear alone. We will therefore give our attention to 
the consoling thoughts that are contained in to-day’s Gospel so that 
our hearts may warm with zeal and love towards God. Out of 
these dispositions a service will grow which is much more pleasing 
to God than that which is prompted by fear. As the bee can gather 
honey from the bitterest weed, so will we be able to draw consola- 
tion and hope from this Gospel, which at the first reading seems 
only calculated to strike dread and terror into our souls. 
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1. “And then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in Heaven.” 
For the enemies of Christ this may be alarming; but for the friends 
of the Lord nothing can be more consoling and encouraging. In 
His first coming the Lord appeared in weakness and poverty. He 
allowed His enemies to triumph over Him and to persecute His 
followers. Now everything will be reversed. Christ comes clothed 
in majesty and supreme power. His enemies will no longer prevail 
against Him. His victory will be complete and the discomfiture of 
his foes will be entire. The Lord will come to the rescue of His 
friends. Those that have stood by Him and shared His humilia- 
tions and persecutions will now share in the same manner His glory 
and triumph. 

The Church will be the first to come to honor. Through the ages 
it has suffered persecution of every possible description for Christ’s 
sake. It has never wavered in its loyalty to Christ. Certainly, the 
Church need not fear the coming of the Son of Man and the ap- 
pearance of His sign in Heaven. This means the end of all its per- 
secutions and sufferings. It will be downtrodden no longer; it will 
no more be slandered and robbed. Before the whole world the 
Church will be vindicated, and its enemies will be confounded. 
Christ will acknowledge her as His faithful spouse and will gather 
her to His Divine bosom. She will then appear without wrinkles, 
resplendent in supernatural beauty and clothed in holiness. Truly, 
the Church has nothing to fear from the day of judgment; she looks 
forward to it as a bride looks forward to the coming of the bride- 
groom. This is a vision full of splendor, one on which the eye will 
dwell enraptured. St. John describes this wonderful spectacle in 
the Apocalypse: “And there came one of the seven angels, who had 
the vials full of the seven last plagues, and spoke with me, saying: 
Come and I will show thee the bride, the wife of the Lamb. And 
he took me up in spirit to a great and high mountain: and he shewed 
me the holy city Jerusalem, coming down out of Heaven from God” 
(xxi, 9, 10). All the children of the Church will rejoice in this 
glory which has come to their mother ; they will thank God for this 
day of triumph which He has prepared for her. 

With good reason the Fathers of the Church interpret the sign 
of the Son of Man as meaning the Cross. If this is so, all the lov- 
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ers of the Cross have no need to fear. Those that bear Christ’s 
stigmata on their bodies and souls will be likened to Him in His 
glory. Wounds received in the service of God will be regarded as 
a sign of honor. They will entitle the bearer to an everlasting re- 
ward. No brave soldier wears his scars won in honorable battle 
with greater satisfaction than the Saints will then display in recall- 
ing their sufferings which they bore patiently for Christ. All the 
humble followers of Christ, who in the days of their earthly life 
were despised by the proud and the wealthy will then be honored 
by the Lord Himself. The poor, then, who bore their poverty pa- 
tiently, need not fear; the downtrodden may lift up their faces, for 
there will be subjection no longer; the persecuted may breathe 
freely, for the hand of the tyrant will be stayed. This is the day 
when the promises which Christ made to His disciples will come 
true. “Blessed are ye when they shall revile you and persecute you 
and speak all that is evil against you, untruly, for My sake: Be 
glad and rejoice, for your reward is very great in Heaven’ (Matt., 
v, 11). The sign of the Son of Man, however bright it may shine 
in the Heavens, has no terrors for the lowly and the sorrowful 
and the persecuted, for they all belong to the kindred of Christ; 
and His triumph is also theirs. 

2. “And then shall He send His angels and shall gather together 
His elect from the four winds from the uttermost part of the earth 
to the uttermost part of the heavens” (Mark, xiii, 27). When God 
gathers in His harvest He will be careful that no grain is lost. The 
angels themselves will be entrusted with the harvesting of God’s 
fields. Nothing good shall be lost. We may not have been able 
to reach the highest degree of sanctity, but if we have striven to do 
the will of God to the best of our ability, the angels will not overlook 
us. Men may not have noticed us or scorned our efforts. The angels, 
the great harvesters for eternity, will detect us and bring us to the 
Master of the harvest. This is a consoling consideration for those 
who try to be good in their own small way. Neither circumstances 
nor ability may allow them to perform great deeds that would be 
appreciated by men. Their lives are unknown; their names for- 
gotten; their little deeds have never been praised by anybody; yet, 
they were faithful in their lowly way. Let them not fear. God 
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will send His angels and they will find them. The wicked servant 
may fear to be found by the messengers of his Master and dread 
to be brought before His face; but the faithful servant welcomes 
the messenger of his Master and rejoices when he is ushered into 
His presence. His only fear is lest the great Master forget the little 
services he was able to render. God will forget no one that has 
served Him; His angels will bring His elect from the most remote 
corners of the earth. 

“From the four winds.” From all directions will the harvest be 
brought in. There is no field so sterile that it may not yield some 
small contribution to the eternal harvest. To whatever nationality 
we belong, we may be among the elect. From the darkest corners 
of Africa, from the unknown islands of the unexplored seas the 
angels will bring in their sheaves rejoicing. From the city and 
from the country will they call the elect. Out of palaces and out 
of hovels will they bring forth the chosen ones of the Lord. There 
is ample opportunity for us of being among the elect. If we are 
poor, that is no barrier to salvation; if we are rich, neither is this 
a barrier; from the high and the low places, the angels will glean 
their glorious harvest. No land, no condition, is excluded from 
salvation. God’s grain can prosper and thrive in every soil. 

Of the number of the elect we know nothing nor is it profitable 
to speculate on this question. But we have every reason to hope 
and trust that God’s harvest will be an abundant one. This thought 
should not make us presumptuous, but instil hope and confidence 
into our souls. The number of the elect at all events will be large 
enough to embrace all those of good will. If we strive honestly and 
sincerely, God will do the rest. Heaven is not only for those who 
have achieved that highest form of sanctity which the Church crowns 
with the honors of the altar and which God distinguishes by glori- 
ous miracles. This degree of holiness may be utterly beyond us; 
but for that. we need not despair. There are humbler forms of 
holiness better adapted to our abilities. Let us strive faithfully and 
there will be room for us among the elect. For it is quite evident 
that when the angels go out to seek the elect, the lowly ones are 
meant, those whose light shines not with the brightness of the sun. 
Among these lesser and dimmer lights we may hope to be reckoned. 
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My Friends: These thoughts should not diminish our wholesome 
dread of the great and terrible judgment and the day of wrath 
which is to come. But they should take the bitterness and despon- 
dency out of our fear. Our fear must be tempered by hope and 
trust, or it will crush us and drive us to despair. Let us read to- 
day’s Gospel in such a way that it will both subdue our pride and 
rebuff our presumption, and at the same time enliven our hope and 
inspire us with supreme confidence in God who is at once a just and 
merciful judge. Amen. 





FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Expectation 


By the Rev. THomas P. PHeran, LL.D. 


“The night is passed and the day is at hand. Let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness and put on the armor of light.’—Rom., xiii, 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The ancient world awaited the coming of the Promised One. 
2. The Jews looked for a new king and a free nation. 3. The preaching of 
John the Baptist. 4. The coming of Christ and the founding of the Church. 
5. The spiritual birth of the Messiah. 


God created man to His own image and likeness and breathed 
into him a living soul. He endowed him with reason, imprinted 
on his soul the primary principles of the moral law and raised him 
to the supernatural state. The disobedience of Adam and Eve de- 
prived him of the gifts of original justice and plunged him into 
manifold evils. He worshipped strange gods and practised sinful 
vices. “The sons of God intermarried with the daughters of men, 
and all the thoughts of their heart was bent upon evil at all times’’ 
(Gen., vi, 5). The Lord sent the deluge to desolate them, con- 
founded their speech and scattered them over the earth, yet they 
remainded perverse and sinful. Cities and towns arose, civilization 
flourished on the Euphrates and the Nile, Greece and Rome rose 
and flourished. Their culture and refinement were only superficial. 
Slavery reigned supreme; woman was degraded; bloodshed and 
cruelty abounded ; love of God and love of neighbor were unknown. 
Man’s heart was sad and depressed. He longed for the coming of 
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Him promised on that fatal day when the first representatives of 
the race became exiles and wanderers on the face of the earth. 

The little nation on the banks of the Jordan was looking wist- 
fully for the coming of the Messiah. Chosen by God to preserve 
His teaching, separated from the heathen peoples by their religion 
and customs, with laws framed for their moral guidance and reli- 
gious direction by the hand of the Master, they occupied a unique 
position in the ancient world. Their frequent lapses brought down 
upon them the vengeance of the Lord. Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyp- 
tian, invaded their territory. Their temple was destroyed, their city 
desolated, their children carried into exile. Chastened by affliction 
they returned penitent to their beloved country and rebuilt their 
temple. Another fall from grace brought swift punishment and 
the imperial eagles of Rome were planted on the battlements of the 
Holy City. Their only hope was the promise of God that a Re- 
deemer would come to restore the ancient glories of David and 
Solomon and establish a kingdom that should endure forever. Yet 
the darkness was fading, the sunlight of God’s peace was near. The 
seventy weeks of years, spoken of by Daniel the Prophet, were com- 
ing to a close and all Israel awaited the advent of the Prince of 
Peace. 

In the reign of Tiberius Caesar a great wave of excitement swept 
over Palestine. A man from the wilderness of Judea, stern as the 
prophets of old, clad in rude garments, frugal in his humble fare, 
appeared on the banks of the historic Jordan. “Do penance, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt., iii, 1) was his message. 
Pharisee and publican, learned and ignorant, rich and poor, came 
to confess their sins and to receive baptism at his hands. Surely 
this must be the descendant of Jesse, the son of David, come to 
break the oppressor’s yoke, and to establish the supremacy of the 
children of Israel. I am not the Christ, I am not Elias, I am not 
the prophet, was his humble answer to their eager queries. “I am 
the voice of one crying in the desert. Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord” (Matt., iii, 3). “I baptize in water; but there hath stood 
one in the midst of you, whom ye know not. The same is he that 
shall come after me, who is preferred before me; the latchet of 
whose shoe I am not worthy to loose” (John, i, 26-27). “The 
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night is passed and the day is at hand” (Rom., xiii, 12). The 
Lamb of God was already in their midst and they knew Him not. 
Yet the precursor’s work was accomplished. Obscurity and death 
were His reward in this life, glory and happiness for all eternity. 
The Expected of Nations began His labors among His sinful chil- 
dren. A kingdom without end was established. The Twelve 
Apostles, the faithful disciples were few and fearful, yet from 
that mustard seed planted in the soil of Judea sprang up the won- 
drous tree, flourishing in every age and in every clime, beneath | 
whose sheltering branches the spiritually inclined might find rest 
and peace and consolation. The narrow and provincial expecta- 
tions of the Jews were unfulfilled, but a spiritual kingdom arose 
embracing all the sons of God. “Let us therefore cast off the works 
of darkness and put on the armor of light” (Rom., xiii, 12). The 
Sacraments, prayer, faith and good works were the weapons of the 
Saints to repel the tempter and storm the citadel of Heaven. Dark- 
ness and despair have been dissipated, and by the sunlight of God’s 
grace man is guided along the narrow path which leads to the man- 
sions of the blessed. 


Centuries have elapsed since the Precursor announced his mes- 
sage to the chosen people, yet the Church each year recalls His 
burning words to the memory of the faithful and bids them do 
penance for their sins as a preparation for the appearance of the 
King of Kings. Advent typifies the long centuries when all man- 
kind was sitting in darkness and in the shadow of death. Christmas 
marks again the coming of the Prince of Peace. Sin and vice are 
as hideous and rampant in the world as in the days of Tiberius 
Caesar. Yet the mercy of God has given man heavenly aids in 
dissipating the gloom of night and restoring the light of heavenly 
love. The precious Blood of the Redeemer washes away every trans- 
gression, His heavenly banquet strengthens and sustains in every 
temptation. “Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness and 
put on the armor of light” (Rom., xiii, 12). When the Lamb of 
God is born again spiritually on Christmas morn, our hearts puri- 
fied by penance will be prepared to receive Him. The expectations 
of Advent will be fulfilled by the glories of the Incarnation. In- 
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spired by the spirit of the occasion, inflamed by the grace of God 
we can cry out with the Apostle of the Gentiles: “The night is 
passed and the day is at hand” (Rom., xiii, 12). 





CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


St. Paul’s Devotion to the Sacred Heart 
By the Rev. WALTER Drvuwy, S.J. 


The devotion to the Sacred Heart is in part new. It was revealed 
to Blessed Margaret Mary. So we do not find in St. Paul the specific 
details that differentiate this from other forms of devotion to our 
Lord. But we do find in St. Paul the fundamental Christoiogical 
doctrine of the unchangeable deposit of faith upon which the devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart securely rests. And the great mission- 
ary’s most characteristic trait is such an enthusiastic personal love 
for Jesus Christ as makes Him to be a veritable Apostle of the 
Sacred Heart. 

It was the custom of St. Paul not to write his letters, but to dic- 
tate them to a secretary and with his own hand to add a few thril- 
ling words of hearty greeting and fatherly concern. So he finished 
dictating the First Epistle to the Corinthians; took up the slender 
reed that served for the pen of the period, and with his own hand 
wrote upon the papyrus roll a few last words. 

This personal message was the very pith of the lessons of blame 
and of love that his letter inculcated. He did not mince words, nor 
curry favor. He came straight to the point; and, by so doing, 
showed the might and the manner of his love for the dear Chris- 
tians of Corinth. Here are the words that Christ-love moved Paul 


to write: 

“Greeting with my own hand —with the hand of Paul. If any one love not 
the Lord, let him be cursed. Come, Lord! The Grace of the Lord Jesus be with 
you. My love be with you all in Christ Jesus. Amen.”—TI Corinthians, xvi, 21-24. 


Now do not think St. Paul severe in this message from the heart. 


He is not severe. He is honest. St. Paul is rarely severe; but al- 
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ways honest—thoroughly honest from first to last. To him there is 
no broad Christianity, nor any narrow Christianity. To him Chris- 
tianity is Christianity—no more nor less; Christianity is the sum 
and all of the doctrines of Christ. 

To St. Paul Christianity is not one or two mutilated and isolated 
principles of Christ. It is not, for instance, merely Christian char- 
ity, so trimmed down and whittled away as to be utterly and hope- 
lessly past all discrimination from what is nowadays called non- 
sectarian philanthropy. No, no! St. Paul’s charity does not rule 
out the Christ as does this modern philanthropy. St. Paul’s Chris- 
tianity has love of Christ as a basic principle. And fundamentai 
to this love is belief in the Divinity of the Saviour; fundamental 
likewise is devotion to the human Heart of Jesus, including a love 
of reparation for sin like to that of Jesus Christ. 

St. Paul’s Christianity is not merely prayer—this prayer or that. 
Nor is it merely the Lord’s own prayer, changed from its noble 
form and decorated with all the frills and fancies that have been 
evolved from the inner consciousness of some hysterical faddist 
like the un-Christian and unscientific foundress of self-styled Chris- 
tian Science. No, to St. Paul Christianity is nothing like that. 

The Christianity of St. Paul is absolute loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
It is the unconditional surrender of the reason to His authority, as 
to the authority of God revealing. It is the intellectual acceptance 
of one and all of the doctrines of Christ, untrimmed and urceco- 
rated in all their simple grandeur. St. Paul 5 yamer 
of tent-canvas (Acts, xvili, 3). Like other Ciucia.- ae may have 
been a trimmer of sails. He is not a trimmer of ihe doctrines of 
Christ. 

St. Paul knows no midway between the love and hate of the 
Lord; nor has he any fear to tell us what he knows. “If any one 
love not the Lord, let him be cursed.” If we wish not to hate 
Christ, we must love Him. He that is not with Christ in love, is 
against Him in hate. He that loves not Christ, hates Him. And 
cursed be he that hates our Lord Jesus Christ. He is accursed by 
the very act of hatred, by the very failure to love. For this failure 
to love Jesus is mortal sin. And mortal sin is the vilest curse of 
the soul. 
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This is my First Friday greeting to you, my brethren. “If any 
one love not the Lord, let him be cursed.” It is a greeting of love 
on this day of love. We set aside the First Friday to celebrate the 
Man’s love, with which the Man’s soul of Jesus loved His Heavenly 
Father unto reparation for the sins of men. By that same love of 
God, “He loved me, and gave Himself up for me” (Galatians ii, 
20). Love is love’s return for love. We must love Jesus. Unless 
we make that return, we sin. And mortally to sin were the very 
opposite to our devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

Through devotion to the Sacred Heart we aim to keep our souls 
unsullied by sin, we do our duty of loving Jesus Christ, we save 
ourselves from the dreadful curse of St. Paul. How is this true? 
Because the very purpose of devotion to the Sacred Heart is love 
of our Lord. 

Yes, if you wish to be devout to the Sacred Heart, follow the 
example and the injunction of St. Paul; love the dear Lord. St. 
Augustine says: “I give you only one lesson to learn, and a short 
one at that. Love; and then do what you please.” 

A strange lesson, is it not? “Love; and then do what you please.” 
Why, the advice seems to be self-contradictory! No; it is a bit 
paradoxical, just as is much that St. Augustine has written. It is 
not at all contradictory. If you really love our Lord, you will 
please to do only what pleases Him. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
By the Rev. C. THuente, O.P. 


I, 


“Now this is eternal life: that they may know Thee, the only true God and 
Jesus Christ, Whom Thou hast sent.”’—John, xvii, 3. 


It was, in as far as we know, at the end of His blessed life at 
the great Last Supper that the Lord, for the first time, applied to 
Himself in a solemn, sacred way, His full name which is Jesus 
Christ. In that name which is above all names, He wished to sum 
up all the good He had done, all the doctrines He had taught; all 
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the goodness and love that was in His heart, and give it to and 
leave it with His disciples, together with His Body and Blood in 
the Blessed Sacrament. In that name, Jesus Christ, He com- 
manded them to carry Him and His Kingdom to all nations; in 
that name it was brought to us; in that name we must communicate 
it to future generations; in that name, in the perfect knowledge of 
it, we must seek and find life—eternal life. “This is eternal life: 
that they may know Thee, the only true God and Jesus Christ, 
Whom Thou hast sent.” 

Life, eternal life, we all love and desire most ardently to possess. 
Our whole activity is a fight for life and a struggle against death. 
To keep that dear life just a little longer, the millionaire is willing 
to sacrifice all camforts and pleasure and his last dollar, the fruit 
of his many years of toil and labor. To keep that dear life just a 
little longer, the learned study and search for a remedy in science, 
in philosophy, in theology. 

This dear life is full of misery. The life Jesus promises is the 
life the soul longs for without pain or afflictions, without mourn- 
ing, without tears, full of the joys of a wedding feast; and this life 
Jesus tells us we can find and keep without end—forever, eternally, 
in the knowledge of His name. What a priceless pearl is that 
name! We must love it and sacrifice all to know it. 

Not every kind of knowledge of the name of Jesus Christ gives 
life—eternal life. Many alas, too many, in our days, even as in the 
days of Christ, know it only in a material way; they know its 
sound, they know how it is pronounced, they know how it is writ- 
ten; but they know not its meaning, they know not Him to Whom 
it was given, they know not Him Who gave it to us. No one ex- 
plained the name to them at home, in school. If they abuse it fre- 
quently and use it with levity we can say, “Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do.” 

Others there are who know that name historically, scientifically 
only. They know Jesus Christ as they know a Napoleon and a 
Washington. They know when, where, and how He lived and what 
He taught. They resemble the Pharisees who knew the prophecies, 
who knew Jesus teaching in the temple; but saw not that He was 
the fulfillment of the prophecies, that He was the Christ. Such 
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may be intellectually bright, but remain spiritually blind. They 
may admire Christ as a learned man, as a good man, as a great 
leader, but they do not adore Him. In that knowledge there is no 
life. With such knowledge they remain dead. 

Others again, alas too few! know Jesus Christ in that blessed 
light of faith. They are like the Baptist, like Simeon the prophet, 
like Zachary, like Peter; they believe and profess their belief: 
“Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” They place their 
hands upon the wounded Sacred Heart, kneel down adoring in 
Him their Lord and their God. They are “blessed’’ because not 
flesh and blood, but the Father Who is in Heaven revealed that 
knowledge to them. “They are born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God” (John, i, 13). 
Being thus reborn they possess, imperfectly, the beginning of eternal 
life. They “believe in His name” and to them is given “the power 
to be made the sons of God.” 

What can and must we do to possess that knowledge revealed by 
the Father—that belief in His name which gives the power to be 
made sons of God, to see Jesus Christ now “through a glass in a 
dark manner,” but later ‘face to face; to know Him even as we 
are known? The Catholic Church gives that blessed knowledge of 
that adorable name, and in and through the Church we must make 
it our own. Christ prayed: “Father, glorify Thy Son—I have 
glorified Thee on earth—I have manifested Thy name to men.” 
Jesus glorified the Father by manifesting the name of the “Father” 
to men and teaching men to pray: “hallowed be Thy name.” The 
Paraclete came, gave life to the Church to glorify the name of Jesus 
Christ. “He will glorify Me.” The Holy Spirit changed the 
fishermen into apostolic men to manifest that name, to carry that 

_name to all nations—to the gentiles, to the kings, to the children 

of Israel. The Paraclete remains with the Church and in the 
Church to continue that mission—the glorification, the manifesta- 
tion of that name to men. 

Dear Christian friends, you love life, you seek eternal life; seek 
your eternal life in the knowledge of the name of Jesus Christ as it 
is manifested by the Church. Listen to the word of God, study it, 


meditate upon it. “Whosoever shai! call upon that name of the 
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Lord shall be saved. How, then, shall they call on Him in whom 
they have not believed? Or how shall they believe Him of whom 
they have not heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher ? 
(Rom., x, 13, 14). 

Resolve, therefore, dear friends, to listen to the preachers of the 
Holy Name, to read the Gospel, to read the lives of the Saints, to 
read spiritual books that you may know and believe. Resolve to 
get on your knees in Church, at home, to pray—to pray much, to 
pray devoutly, to call upon the name of the Lord. Thus save your 
souls to possess eternal life. 





SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. F. REuTER 
TwWeENTy-First SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Tuou SHALT Not STEAL 


My dear children: There is one obligation we can always avoid, 
namely: that of restitution, provided we do not unjustly acquire 
anything from our neighbor. When anyone takes anything from 
us, Or Causes us any injury or loss, we certainly do not wish him to 
keep what belongs to us; our desire is that he should restore the 
stolen property. Whatever man has, is from God, though it may 
appear to us the fruit of his own labor and industry, or the result 
of chance, as people sometimes foolishly say, forgetting that there 
is no such thing as chance in this world, but that everything is 
ruled and directed by the all-seeing Providence of God. He it is 
who gives man the health, the strength, the ability, the opportunity 
to earn, and it is His Providence which ordains that one should be 
born of poor and another of wealthy parents. Therefore whatever 
man has is the gift of God, who bestows on one more, on another 
less, according to His own wise designs. The goods of this world 
are so many talents entrusted to us by God to be employed for His 
honor and the good of our fellowmen, and every one will have to 
give a strict account of the manner in which he has employed them. 
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From this you see the particular hatefulness of the sin of theft, 
which is a rebellion against God’s Providence, and an effort to over- 
turn the order which He has established. 

A Tartar officer, entering one of the gates of Pekin, dropped his 
purse. A Chinese artisan, who was a good Christian, saw this and 
followed the officer to the house he entered. “Who are you and 
what do you want?” said the officer. “You dropped your purse just 
now: here it is.” “Why do you bring it here? Don’t you know 
that the law allows you to keep things so found?” “I know that; 
but I am a Christian, and my religion requires me to restore, if 
possible, whatever I may find.” The reply roused the curiosity of 
the officer; later on he went to a Catholic missionary and in time 
became a zealous Christian. 

A breach of confidence is also a certain kind of theft. For ex- 
ample, a master entrusts to one of his servants a sum of money for 
some particular purpose, or puts certain goods under his charge. 
Now the servant seeing the confidence which the master places in 
him takes advantage of it to pilfer the money, or make away with 
the goods for his own profit. A shopkeeper sends round one of his 
men whom he considers trustworthy to collect the accounts due to 
him. The collector, however, is a rogue, who keeps back part of 
the money paid, or, like the unjust steward in the Gospel, knocks 
off a portion of the bills for the sake of a gift or in the hopes of 
some future advantage. A servant girl is sent by her mistress to 
purchase some goods. She does not go to the shop where she can 
make the best bargain, but where she is likely to receive a gift from 
the dealer in return for her custom—a bribe which her mistress 
will have to pay for by the increased charge made in the bill or the 
inferior value of the goods purchased. Again, a servant man is 
hired for a certain sum to work for a fixed time, or to perform 
certain duties. Instead of setting industriously to his work, he 
wastes his time and neglects the duties he has undertaken to per- 
form, or does them in a slovenly manner. 

During the summer of the year 1856, in one of the most fashion- 
able parts of Paris, and in the corner of a large doorway there sat 
a poor woman selling flowers. Beside her was a little boy, her only 
child, aged about five years. It was the only support the poor 
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woman had. A wealthy gentleman, accompanied by a young lady, 
happened to pass by. The gentleman, attracted by the flowers in 
the basket, went near, and, taking up one or two of the bouquets 
in his hand, looked at them, and then laying them down again with- 
out noticing the wistful look and the tears that were falling 
from the eyes of the poor woman. His daughter, however, saw 
them and took in at a glance the state of affairs. Without pretend- 
ing to observe the tear in the woman’s eyes, she silently let a pound 
note fall upon the head of the little boy at her side, and hurried 
away to join her father. 

“Mother,” said the little boy, showing his mother the piece of 
paper he had picked up from the ground, “what is this?” “Where 
did you find that paper, my child?” asked the mother. “That young 
lady let it fall as she was going away.” Immediately the poor 
woman rose up, and running after the two who had just left her, 
said to the young lady: “Please, madam, you have lost some 
money,” at the same time handing her the note she had in her hand. 
Pretending not to understand what she meant, the young lady told 
her to go away; but as she still continued to follow them, the gen- 
tleman turned and looked, and seeing the note the woman was hold- 
ing in her hand, and hearing that his daughter had dropped it, he 
took it from her and was putting it into his purse when his daughter 
spoke to him in a low voice for a few moments. What she said to 
him was not known, but the good man, again opening his purse, took 
out a twenty pound note which he gave the poor woman, along with 
the note she had received from his daughter, saying: “My daughter 
gave you one pound because you are poor; I now give you twenty 
times as much because you are honest. May God bless you.” Say- 
ing these words he went away, leaving the poor flower-seller stupi- 
fied at the good fortune that had befallen her, all on account of her 
honesty. 

Here are some other kinds of thieves: there are some who get 
their livelihood by stealing from open shops or by picking pockets ; 
others by robbing gardens, market stalls, or ship's cargoes; others 
again by stripping clothes-lines or taking whatever they find lying 
about exposed or unprotected. Travelling pedlars and gipsies who, 
under pretence of selling their wares, plunder backyards and kitch- 
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ens, boys who rob orchards, children who pilfer sugar or preserves, 
or who steal the playthings and sweetmeats of their companions, all 
these come under the class of thieves. Children, these are some of the 
instances in which you make yourselves guilty of theft and commit 
yourselves to restitution without which there is no forgiveness. No 
priest, no bishop, not even the Pope has the power to absolve you 
from the sin against the Seventh Commandment of God as long as 
you don’t make restitution or repair the damage done, provided 
that it is possible. The priest can now and then remit what one 
owes to God, as he is the agent of God in the confessional, for ex- 
ample he can free the sinner from a vow, but not being the agent of 
the neighbor, and not holding his place, he can free no one from 
the duty of making restitution or repairing a damage. 


My dear boys and girls, beware of acquiring the property of 
others by theft, cheating, or in any other unjust way. The property 
of others must be sacred to you; do not appropriate to yourselves 
a penny that is not lawfully your own. IIl-gotten goods are a curse, 
and no blessing will ever rest upon them, either here or hereafter. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Gop’s SHARE 


My dear children: Since our final aim is not earth, but Heaven, 
where we are to be eternally happy, we must in order to obtain 
this end render to God the things that are God’s. Children, the 
Catechism tells you that God made you to know Him, love Him, 
and serve Him in this world and to be happy with Him forever in 
the next. You see from this that your own eternal happiness de- 
pends upon your doing what He made vou for, if you do your 
best to know Him, love Him, and serve Him in this world. He 
promises that you shall come to be happy with Him forever in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Do you now understand, my dear children, 
how great, how noble, and how excellent is the end for which God 
made you? Far different from His other creatures which you see 
about you, and which He made for your use and benefit, He has 
created you particularly for His benefit. Let us now see what we 
have to do in order to fulfill the great end for which God has made 


us, and so to obtain the eternal reward which He has promised us. 
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We must know God, that is, we must know all about Him that 
the Church teaches. This is what is contained in the Catechism. 
We must love God. But how are you to do this? God Himself 
will teach you if you ask Him, and if He sees you trying to be good 
and obedient children. The more that you know of God and His 
goodness, the more you are sure to love Him. You must not only 
know and love God, but you must also serve Him. This you do by 
keeping His commandments, and doing what you know will please 
Him. 


There lived in Asia Minor a Christian lady called Dorothea. 
When the heathen prefect of that city heard that she was a Chris- 
tian he commanded her to be seized and brought before him. He 
tried to make her denounce her faith; however, failing in this he 
ordered her to be tortured and then beheaded. When she was 
stretched on the rack, and suffering there most cruel torments, the 
prefect once more asked her to spare her life. But the holy virgin 
said: “I despise your gods; I pray to the one true God. I may go 
to see Him for whose sake I suffer all these torments. For He is 
my spouse and invites me to Paradise—that land of everlasting 


’ 


happiness.” “Of what land do you speak?” asked the judge. “I 
speak of that land where Jesus Christ dwells with His saints—a 
land where there is neither night nor sorrow; a garden where the 
fruit is beautiful to the eye and delicious to the taste; a garden ever 
fresh and fair, where lilies and roses, and flowers of all kinds never 


fade.” 


There was a man standing near who heard these words of the 
virgin. His name was Theophilus. When he heard them, he laughed 
and jested like the others, for he also was a pagan. As she was be- 
ing led to execution he met her again. Then remembering the words 
she had spoken, he said to her in merriment: “Do you hear me, O 
you who call yourself spouse of Christ? When you go into that 
garden will you have the goodness to send me some of those fruits 
and flowers.” “I will do it,’ she said—“TI will do it without fail.” 
There was no time for more, for the executioner with one stroke 
severed her head. “Those were strange words,” said Theophilus 
to one of his friends as he was about to leave; “but Christians are 
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not like other people.” ‘Death itself,” said the other, “has no 
terror for them. ‘But who is this?” he continued, as there came 
up to them a boy of such heavenly beauty that the eyes of both were 
fixed on him in wonder. He carried a basket in which were some © 
most beautiful apples and four roses of so rich a fragrance that 
their like had never been seen before. 

He held them out to Theophilus. “These flowers are for you,” 
said the child. “Will you not take them?” ‘And whence do you 
bring them?” asked Theophilus. “From Dorothea,” he said; “these 
are the flowers and the fruit she promised to send you.” “Roses 
in the winter-time!” he cried out—it was the sixth of February, 
and a time of great frost—“‘yes, indeed, and roses such as never 
blossomed in an earthly garden. Prefect,” he said, “your work is 
not yet done. I also am of the same faith for which Dorothea 
died.” Within an hour Theophilus was condemned to die; and on 
the spot where Dorothea had been beheaded he too poured forth 
his blood and joined her in Heaven. 

This beautiful story of St. Dorothea ought to teach you how to 
love vour faith and our holy mother the Church who is your guide 
and instructor. A good Catholic loves his Church as devotedly as 
ever a child can love its mother; the effect of this love is that he 
feels whatever happens to the Church; that he shares her joys and 
sorrows. He who takes no interest in the Church and is indifferent 
to her prosperity or adversity is anything but a good Catholic, for 
he does not love his Church. Beware of making friendships with 
enemies of Catholics, and have no more to do with them than is 
absolutely necessary. Do not read or keep newspapers which insult 
and calumniate our Holy Mother the Church. Can such Catholics 
hope to be favorably judged by Christ, who loves His Church, and 
has given His heart’s blood for a sacrifice for her? 

When a certain governor commanded St. Bernard to renounce 
his faith, he refused to obey him. Orders were then given that he 
should be placed upon the rack. While enduring the most cruel 
torments the Governor continued to tempt him: “Adore the fire 
and the water,” he cried out to the martyr, “partake of the blood 
of animals and your liberty will be immediately granted to you.” 
The holy man, with the sweet serenity on his countenance, and re- 
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joicing at being permitted to suffer for God’s sake, made answer: 
“Neither your commands nor the suffering to which you are sub- 
jecting me will ever separate me from the love of God and my 
Saviour Jesus Christ, whom I have served from the days of my 
childhood till my present old age.” The judge seeing that he could 
not shake his constancy by promises or threats, gave orders that he 
should be beheaded. Children, when we read of the constancy of 
the martyrs we should be alisamed of our cowardice in the service 
of God and should resolve to serve Him for the future with the 
greatest love and fidelity. 


Children, every day we should give to God what belongs to God, 
but there is one day which He claims as His own, and that is Sun- 
day. Pious, God-fearing Catholics go regularly to Mass on Sun- 
days and holidays, and they cannot be kept away from it, even if 
they are obliged to make great sacrifices. In the early ages of the 
Church it often happened that the faithful were apprehended by 
the pagans at Mass and led away to martyrdom, but they would 
rather suffer prison, torture and death than miss Mass on Sundays 
and holidays. The same occurred in England when the Catholic 
religion was proscribed. Many under great difficulties and dangers 
made great journeys during the night in order to be present on 
Sundays ait the sacrifice of the Mass in some secluded place. How 
these examples confound many of us who have so little devotion in 
church on Sundays, and who often miss Mass. The afternoon is 
also a portion of the Lord’s day and should at least be partially 
devoted to the service of God. The hearing of the sermon is re- 
quired for the worthy celebration of Sundays and holidays, and it 
is necessary for all Christians, that they may be better instructed in 
their religion. 


There lived in India long, long ago a great and very powerful 
king. He had much money and planned to build somewhere in the 
mountain a beautiful palace. So he sent his builder, whose name 
was Jakob, and gave him all the money that would be needed to 
build this wonderful palace in the hills. Now Jakob was a very 
good, God-fearing, and kind-hearted man, and when he came to 
the far-away place where he was to build the king’s palace he found 
the people of all that country without food, and many of them 
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had died of starvation. So what do you think he did? Well, being 
a good man and wanting to help these poor people, he spent ail his 
own money and all the money the king had given him to build the 
castle in feeding the hungry and taking care of the sick. By and 
by the king came to see how Jakob was getting on with his work, 
and found that not one stone had been laid for the building. He 
could not understand it, and when he found the builder he asked 
him the reason for this strange conduct. Jakob told him the story 
of the poor and the sick and the hungry, and how he had fed them 
and cared for them until all his money was spent. The king was 
very angry and said to him: “To-morrow thou shalt die,” and he 
struck him with his sword and cast him into a dark prison. As he 
lay on his bed that night, the king dreamed a dream. You know 
God sometimes speaks to people in dreams, and that very night the 
king dreamed that he went to Heaven, and they showed him there 
the most beautiful palace he had ever seen. It was far more beau- 
tiful than the palace that he had planned to build in the mountains. 
He asked the angels whose this palace was, and how it came to be 
there, and how it came to be so beautiful. So the angels said: 
“This is the magnificent palace of beautiful deeds erected for the 
greater honor of God which was built for you by Jakob, the wise 
builder. After all the buildings of earth have been destroyed, this 
one shall still be beautiful.” Then the king understood that his 
servant had done far better with his money than he himself had 
planned. 

You know Jesus Himself has told us to lay up treasures in 
Heaven, and this is what the angels meant when they showed the 
king how the good deeds done by his servant for the glory of God 
in healing the sick and feeding the hungry and caring for the poor 
had prepared for him a far more beautiful palace than could have 
been made of silver and gold. 


My dear boys and girls, in conclusion I will say that you will give 
the Lord His share by being full of zeal for everything that is 
Catholic. Go to church on Sundays and holidays in the morning 
and afternoon, and participate in the usual devotions. Keep the 
precepts of the Church and receive frequently, and always with a 
heart well prepared, the Sacrament of Penance and the Blessed 
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Eucharist. By so doing you will render to God what is God’s and 
He will in return give you Heaven as your reward. 


TWwENTy-lT HIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
A Very EARNEST THOUGHT 


My dear children: A day and an hour will come when we will 
cease to breathe, our eyes will close, our ears will no longer hear the 
wailings of our friends, our hands and feet will grow cold, our 
heart will cease to beat, and our body will lie there motionless, its 
soul departed, like a castaway garment whose owner will use it no 
longer. Death is certain to all. And that is why I am speaking of 
death to you, my dear boys and girls, although you are so young, 
just starting in to live. From the first breath you drew you have 
started your march on to death. Since death is certain to all, it is 
certainly reasonable to think frequently of death that we may pre- 
pare ourselves properly for the greatest event of our life. 

When you rise in the morning you do not know whether you 
will be living in the evening. Thousands have risen in the best of 
health in the morning, and before sunset they were corpses. This 
was the fate of Abel. Heli, the high priest, and his two sons died 
suddenly the same day. On the fifteenth of August, 1842, Father 
Papillon was preaching a sermon in the presence of Prince Polignac 
and a vast audience in the chapel of the French Embassy in Lon- 
don. He was in the midst of his sermon, and said: ‘How precious 
is time, for we neve know at what moment the Almighty will sum- 
mon us before His cribunal, there to give an account of all our 
actions.” These were the last words he ever uttered. No sooner 
had he finished this sentence than those who were present noticed 
his color change; they ran up to the pulpit to help him, but it was 
too late, the vital spark had fled and the venerable priest was a life- 
less corpse. Is it not possible that you may rise in the morning, but 
when the evening comes you will not lie down, because during the 
course of the day death will have overtaken you? Since you are 
not secure one moment against death, is it not right that every 


morning when you rise you should think of death? 
St. Rose of Lima took a firm resolution to love and to serve God 
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to the end of her life. God sent her many crosses, but she accepted 
them all with loving resignation to the Divine Will and bore them 
with heroic patience. She had also much bodily pain to suffer, but 
this, too, she bore from the hand of God. One day she was suffer- 
ing more than usual; so great was the pain that she thought it 
would be impossible for her to endure it much longer. As this 
thought was passing through her mind she heard a sweet voice 
which said these words: “My dear child, My Cross was still more 
painful.” These words consoled her and she bore her sufferings 
patiently to the end. She is now in Heaven enjoying the crown 
of happiness they gained for her. 

Death enters into cities and villages at night and snatches his 
prey, now here now there. It was in the darkness of the night that 
the destroying angel came into the houses of the Egyptians and 
snatched away the first born. It was in the darkness of the night 
that the heroic Judith cut off the head of the drunken Holofernes. 
Experience teaches us that more people die in the night than in the 
day-time. It is at any rate possible that some of us this night 
must make that journey on which everything depends. Consider 
this and never go to bed without a serious thought of death. And 
when you awake during the night think of your grave and say a 
“Hail Mary” for a happy death. 

Think of death in all temptations. Our life upon earth is a con- 
tinuous struggle, and scarcely a day passes when we are not tempted. 
Examples from Holy Scripture can show us the terrible devastations 
wrought. Cain, who slew his own brother Abel; David, who loaded 
his conscience with a double crime; Judas Iscariot, who betrayed 
his Lord and Master. Whence these crimes? From temptations 
which were not resisted. 

St. Rose of Lima, when a little girl, had very beautiful hair 
which hung in ringlets over her shoulders. Although she already 
loved God very much she was not altogether free from vanity 


which so often enters the hearts even of little children. One day 
while she was playing with her brother, he accidently threw a quan- 
tity of mud on her hair. At this the child looked at him with a 
vexed countenance and was on the point of getting angry with him 
for what he had done to her. When he saw this and knew what 
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was taking place in her heart, he said: “My dear sister, do not be 
angry at what I have done; I did not intend to do it. But keep in 
mind that the devi! often makes use of fine curls like these to drag 
good girls down to hell.” 

Rose at once put away the anger that had risen in her heart, and 
from that moment, young as she was, she took the resolution never 
to allow her heart to be attached to any worldly thing, that she might 
always persevere in the service of God. 

How can we preserve ourselves from sin in all temptations? 
By thinking of death. How would it be possible to sin if we but 
said to ourselves: I must die, and I know neither how, when, nor 
where. This thought had been a shield to thousands, they escaped 
many temptations. Blessed Thomas More, the Chancellor of Eng- 
land, was in prison; his death on the block was certain unless he 
would renounce his allegiance to the Catholic Church and accom- 
modate himself to the will of the king. His wife visited him in 
prison and conjured him with many tears to obey the king. Thomas 
looked at his wife earnestly and said: “Tell me how long shall I 
live if I do the will of the king and offend Goa?” “O surely twenty 
years,” was the reply. ‘“O foolish woman,” he replied, “for the sake 
of twenty years to die miserably and plunge myself into hell? No, 
no; I would rather die than displease God. I would rather die 
the temporal than the eternal death.” Thus spoke the great and 
good man. Take an example from this heroic champion. 

In a hospital for sick soldiers there was a young man lying in 
danger of death; he was a Catholic. Several times during his illness 
the priest asked him to prepare to die well, as there was but little 
hope of his recovery. “Not yet,” he always answered. “Not yet; 
I will think of it to-morrow.” The next day he gave the same an- 
swer, but added: “TI should like very much to make my confession, 
but it is impossible for me to do so.”” ‘What is there that can make 
it impossible for you to make your confession, my boy?” said the 
priest. The only answer the dying man gave was: “Don’t speak to 
me of this any more, I beseech you, for I tell you it is impossible.” 

The priest tried to show him the happiness and peace that fill the 
soul of a sinner who has obtained God’s pardon, and asked him for 
God’s sake to make his peace with God. The soldier shook his 
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head. “It is of no use, Father, for you to ask me to do this. Do 
you see those men there? What would they think or say?” The 
priest at once saw that it was human respect which made the young 
man so stubborn, so he went to the group of visiting soldiers and 
said to them: “Comrades, you are making that young man die an un- 
happy death.” “How, sir, are we doing that?” “He says,” answered 
the priest, “that you would call him a coward and a fool if he went 
to confession.” The men rose up in a body and went over to their 
dying comrade. “Do you think that we are pagans?” they ex- 
claimed. “Instead of even thinking of calling you a coward we 
were quite alarmed about your refusal.” These words cured the 
young man. He called the priest and made his confession and died 
an hour afterwards with a peaceful smile upon his countenance. 

Children, we all have to make a long journey and like every good 
traveller we ought to prepare ourselves for it. And how can we be 
so forgetful as not to think of this journey? All persons who had 
the salvation of their soul at heart often thought of death. The 
Emperor Maximilian had his coffin made years before his death. 
He kept it in his room, and when he travelled he brought it 
with him in order by the sight of it to be reminded of death. 
You see a funeral procession; what is more natural than to think: 
Soon I shall be carried to the grave. You see this one or that one 
taking sick and dying. Ought you not to think: my turn will soon 
come. When you hear the clock strike, will you not think of your 
dying hour and say: Perhaps I shall die at the same hour that has 
just struck and appear before God. These frequent thoughts of 
death will be the means for the preservation of a good conscience, 
and a good conscience is like a continual feast. 

My dear boys and girls, walk in the fear of God that you may 
obtain the greatest, most desirable and necessary of all graces—the 
grace of a happy death. 


Twenty-FourtH SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


PREPARE TO FACE THE JUDGMENT 


My dear children: As our holy faith teaches us, Jesus Christ will 
come again at the end of the world to judge the living and the dead. 
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All men that ever lived will rise out of their graves and be gathered 
together before the Lord of Heaven and earth. God wills all men 
to be saved, but to a great majority of mankind the sentence of 
condemnation will be pronounced, as men will not do what is neces- 
sary for obtaining salvation. Children, what must we do in order 
to obtain a favorable judgment? Listen and I shall tell you. 

Make a good confession. Many nominal Catholics live for years 
in entire forgetfulness of God and add sin upon sin. In order to 
set things right they must make a confession of their past life. 
There are some who confess invalidly on account of their want of 
contrition and a firm purpose of amendment; some do not examine 
their conscience strictly enough, and on that account their confes- 
sion is very imperfect. Even for those who are pious a rehearsal of 
their past confessions is at times advisable. In their examination 
of conscience they might 4nd that one or the other of their past 
confessions was essentially faulty. 

St. John Climacus relates the following consoling story: There 
lived in the East a young man who had from his youth given him- 
self up to every kind of sin, and was remarkable even among those 
who were wicked for his evil deeds. But God spoke to the heart 
of this young man and inspired him with the resolution to return to 
his Heavenly Father. Going at once to a monastery in Alexandria, 
he fell down at the feet of the Abbot and besought him to admit 
him into the number of his religious. The holy man who had 
heard much about the bad life of this man was indeed glad to see 
him kneeling so humbly at his feet, but fearing that the present 
emotions would pass away, he said to him: ‘My child, you will 
never be able to practice the austerities which our monks practice; 
besides you would never be able to confess your sins publicly in the 
Church, as is the custom amongst us.’ ‘Yes, my Father,’ he an- 
swered, ‘not only would I confess all my sins before the monks of 
your house, but I am willing to confess them in public before all 
the world, if necessary.’ The abbot on hearing this admitted him. 

On the following Sunday, when the monks were assembled in 
the church to the number of two hundred and thirty, the Abbot 
ordered the young man to be brought in. He entered clothed in 
sackcloth and covered with ashes. The Abbot then placed him in 
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the middle of the Church and told him to begin his confession. He 
at once obeyed and recited his sins amid sobs and tears. During 
the time he was thus accusing himself one of the monks saw stand- 
ing at his side a beautiful angel. He held a large open book and 
with a pen he effaced every sin that was confessed. God was 
pleased to make known in this way that He forgave that great 
sinner all that he had done wrong, because he was sorry for his 
sins, and confessed them. 

The same thing happens to you, children, every time you make a 
good confession. God’s angel effaces your sins from the book in 
which they were recorded, never to appear against you again. Oh, 
try then, always to make good confessions that your sins may be 
blotted out, and that your soul may become beautiful before God. 
If you find it difficult to tell some sin you may have committed, ask 
the most holy Mother of God to obtain for you the grace to con- 
fess it. 

When we find that a general confession is necessary we must 
never delay it. No one knows whether he will be so situated as to 
make a good general confession. A Spanish nobleman came one 
day to a missionary, requesting him to hear his general confession. 
To the question why he wished to make one then he replied: “Ah, 
must I not die! But if I wait till that time the thought of wife 
and children, fear, the vehemence of the sickness, may prevent me 
from being calm and deliberate; how great, therefore, would be my 
imprudence if I should put off this business to such an inopportune 
time and under so many difficulties.” And he would not defer his 
general confession for a single day. Children, do not let a mission, 
or a jubilee, or a change of your state of life pass by without mak- 
ing a general confession. 

Marie, spouse of Louis XV. of France, had a son whom she also 
trained in the fear of God up from his infancy. When he grew up 
to be a young man he had to leave his mother’s house and live for a 
time among strangers. During his absence word was brought to 
his mother that he had to spend part of his time among those who 
would take a pleasure in corrupting his young heart. As soon as 
she was informed of this, she threw herself on her knees at the 
foot of the crucifix and recommended her beloved child to the pro- 
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tection of his Heavenly Father. “O my God,” she prayed, “take 
my darling boy to Thyself, rather than permit him to offend Thee 
by sin, or to lose the treasure of his innocence.” 

God heard the prayer of that good mother and delivered him 
from the evil that threatened him. When he returned home, the 
first question his mother asked him was if he had much to endure 
from the companions he had to mingle with. ‘Yes, my mother,” 
he replied, “great indeed were the dangers they put around me to 
ruin me; but, thanks be to God, and to your prayers, I have still 
kept my soul pure and stainless.” Not long after this time the 
young Prince became suddenly very ill and died in sentiments of 
great piety. On the evening of the day of his death his mother 
sent for her other children, and, with tears in her eyes, said to 
them: “Your brother is dead; it is I, your mother, who asked God 
to take him to Himself. Sometime ago I heard that he was in dan- 
ger of committing sin. I went on my knees and prayed fervently 
to God to take him out of this world rather than permit him to lose 
his innocence. God has heard me, and I thank Him for His good- 
ness to me. Still I weep for him, for I loved him as dearly as any 
mother could love her child.” 

Children, you have just heard how prayer kept the son of the king 
pure and innocent, you can rest assured that his conscience was 
always in order. How calm and innocent he must have stood be- 
fore the just Judge. In order to persevere in grace unto the end 
we need special help from God, for the enemies of our soul are very 
powerful. We must ask for this help and that is obtained first of all 
by prayer. Only those obtain salvation who pray, and those are lost 
who do not pray. All the saints have been saved because they 
prayed. Who then would not pray with fervor, since so much 
depends on prayer? 

The Sacraments of Penance and the Blessed Eucharist are an- 
other means to keep our conscience in order. As often as you make 
a humble and sincere confession you are cleansed from all your 
sins, both mortal and venial, and at the same time you also receive 
special graces by which you are strengthened against sin. Holy 
Communion affords us extraordinary power and strength to over- 
come all the assaults of the devil and to persevere in good. Be- 
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sides these means there is another and that is devotion to the saints 
of God. By devotion to the saints we can obtain many graces, they 
are in great favor with God and are His friends. But we may 
promise to ourselves still greater graces from our devotion to Mary, 
because she is not only a servant of God, but also the Mother of 
God. The prayer of Mary, being the prayer of a mother, has the 
virtue almost of a command. 

A young man who had many times fallen into mortal sins went 
to confession to a certain priest. The good priest in order to en- 
courage his penitent to be good, said: “My child, I will tell you an 
easy means to overcome temptations. If you do what I tell you, you 
will never fall again.” ‘Oh, my Father,” he replied, “tell me what 
it is, for with all my heart I desire to overcome all my evil habits.” 
“Say a ‘Hail Mary’ every morning and evening in honor of her 
immaculate purity, and whenever you are tempted to do evil, say 
to her at once, ‘O Mary, help me, for I am thine.’”” The young 
man followed this advice, and in a short time was entirely delivered 
from his bad habits. Now it happened a short time afterwards that 
he was relating this to some of his acquaintances whom he had for- 
merly scandalized by his bad conduct. Amongst those who were 
listening to him was a young officer, who, like himself, had fallen 
into many sins, because he went wilfully with bad companions. As 
soon as he had heard the young man’s story he resolved to follow 
his example. He at once went to confession and continued to lead 
a pious life. “O Mary, help me, for I am thine,” was his watch- 
word whenever any temptation assailed him. 

Some months after his conversion he had the imprudence to go 
again to visit those companions who had formerly led him into sin; 
he wished to see if they had followed his example. But no sooner 
had he reached the place where they dwelt than a strange feeling 
of terror came over him, and he cried out: “O Mary, help me, for 
I am thine.” That very instant he felt himself thrust back by an 
invisible hand and found himself at a distance from the house. He 
immediately saw the danger in which he had been and returned his 
most heartfelt thanks to God and His Holy Mother for having thus 
preserved him. 

My dear boys and girls, you know what you must do that you 
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may be prepared to face judgment. You must keep your conscience 
in order and therefore fervently practice prayer, read pious books, 
frequently receive the Sacraments and have a great devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. Consider that your doom for all eternity will be 
decided before the judgment seat of God, and therefore let it be 
your only business to prepare yourselves well for the Day of Judg- 
ment. 


First SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
SANCTIFICATION OF ADVENT 


My dear children: In about four weeks we shall celebrate Christ- 
mas. The holy season of Advent, which begins to-day, is a prepa- 
ration for the commemoration of the Christmas festival. The 
Church admonishes us to begin this preparation at once by the words 
of St. Paul: “Now is tne hour for us to rise from sleep.” Per- 
haps many of us have fallen asleep in sin. If so, during the holy 
season of Advent we ought to rouse ourselves from this dangerous 
sleep and earnestly begin to work out our salvation. 

First of all, children, the Church exhorts us to do penance, and 
for this reason she forbids the solemnizing of marriage during 
Advent, and uses the violet color during the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. By penance we prepare the way for the dear Infant Saviour 
to come to our hearts. 

Once there was a little girl of eleven years of age who was very 
troublesome and idle. Always liking her own way, she became quite 
angry at the least contradiction. This went for so long a time that 
her superiors despaired of ever being able to correct her. 

But suddenly an unexpected change came over her. Her evil 
habits entirely disappeared and she became one of the most obedient 
children in school. One of her teachers observing that, from time 
to time, she put her hand upon her breast and pressed it against 
something she carried there, asked her why she did so. 

Blushing and confused, the child whispered these words: “It is to 
help me to be good.” 

“How can that help you to be good, my child?” she asked. 

With some hesitation the little one drew forth from under the 
band of her dress a large crucifix which was suspended from her 
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neck by a ribbon. “Sister, I wish to do penanice,” she said, “and I 
want to prepare myself well for the Feast of Christmas. When I 
am tempted to be naughty, I press this image to my heart, and then 
I find it easy to be good.” And the good Sister understood that it 
was Jesus Himself and the thought of His sufferings that had 
wrought such a change in this little girl. 

You, dear children, should also think frequently of the sufferings 
of Jesus and make acts of contrition for your sms which caused 
them. 

All of us should dv penance by mortification. It is by curbing 
our passions, by checking our vanity, pride, avarice, anger and 
self-love that we become dearer to God. The guarding of our 
senses is very essential, my dear children, especially the eyes, the 
ears, and the tongue. We must practice these mortifications, partly 
to prevent future sins, partly to satisfy for sins committed. This 
is a good way to prepare for a worthy confession during the holy 
season of Advent. 

Not only is this a time of penance—it is also a time of prayer, 
for penance and prayer go together. There never was a saint who 
was not given to prayer. In your Bible history you read of the 
great Apostle, St. Paul, who shut himself up in Damascus and spent 
three days and three nights in prayer, neither eating nor drinking. 

Pray, then, during Advent with greater zeal and fervor than 
heretofore. If you have been careless in saying your morning and 
night prayers, resolve to be punctual in their recital henceforth. Do 
not look for any excuse to stay away from Holy Mass on Sundays 
and holidays, and, if possible, come to church on week-days to 


assist at this sublime sacrifice. 

















Book Reviews 


The Principles of Christian Apologetics. By Rev. T. J. Walshe. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York.) 

In our day there is great need of higher instruction in religion, so that 
Catholic students may be enabled not merely to know what the Church 
teaches, but also to understand the basis on which the authority of the 
Church herself rests, and to be prepared “to give a reason for the faith 
that is in them.” With the disintegration of Protestantism going on daily 
before our eyes, and with the false principles of philosophy, ethics, and 
religion, that are being so assiduously propagated everywhere outside the 
Church, it is of the greatest importance that educated Catholics should 
be able not only to resist the contagious errors of the times, but that they 
should, by their superior knowledge, be able also to defend successfully 
the position of revealed religion before a scoffing or unbelieving world. 

While it belongs only to the clergy to teach officially, as the appointed 
ministers of Christ, there is much that can be accomplished in the way of 
instruction by a zealous and well-informed laity. Outside the fold the 
number of the unchurched grows daily, and the ravages of indifference 
and unbelief are only too plainly evident on every side. There are multi- 
tudes for whom religion means nothing, except the caricature they have 
conceived or learned from others. Many of these people are in good faith 
and would be placed on the way to better things, if only they understood 
the truth. In their daily lives, while they may never encounter a priest and 
would perhaps shun a conversation with one of the clergy, they may never- 
theless be on friendly terms with Catholic lay people in business or social 
life. If these latter are able when occasion arises to clear up misappre- 
hensions and misunderstandings regarding religion in general and the 
teachings and practises of the Catholic Church in particular, prejudices 
will be dispelled and obstacles to conversion removed. Catholics often 
wish they had knowledge sufficient to answer difficulties, or clear up 
doubts, which their non-Catholic acquaintances entertain regarding re- 
ligious matters. These non-Catholics would be unwilling, for one reason 
or another, to ask an explanation from a priest, but would gladly discuss 
the matters with a lay friend. Hence the advantage of such works as the 
present one, which supply the answers to the difficulties that perplex the 
honest inquirer. 

Professors in many undenominational colleges and universities do not 
hesitate to give their students what might be called an advanced course in 
anti-Christian principles. Our Catholic higher schools ought to furnish a 
good course in Christian apologetics as an offset to the baneful effect that 
such influences are exerting in the life of the modern world. 

The subject matter of such a study ought to include, not only the theses 
in support of Natural and Supernatural Religion, but also a review of the 
arguments for the objectivity of our knowledge. The difficulty of the ques- 
tions that such a study will entail should not prove too much of a burden 
for the advanced college student. “If such students are called upon,” says 
the author, “to unravel the intricacies of the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus set for B.A. and B.Sc. degrees, it is surely not too much to expect 
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that the metaphysical principles which are the support of Natural and 
Supernatural Religion should have some share of their attention.” The 
author’s aim has been to provide for such senior students a work that will 
give them a reasoned grasp of the foundations of faith, and provide that 
larger outlook upon life which the study of Apologetics affords. 


He reproduces in English the classical arguments which are set forth 
in Text-books of Apologetics written chiefly in Latin, French and German. 
The theistic conclusions are confirmed and illustrated by the teachings of 
the natural sciences. The writer has rightly believed that more use should 
be made of these sciences in Apologetics, since it is thus that foundations 
are more securely laid and that the harmony of the natural and super- 
natural revelations is more easily appreciated. He has accordingly con- 
firmed and illustrated the theistic argument by the teachings of physics, 
astronomy, biology, geology, anthropology. The modern objections against 
the fundamental principles that underlie all religious belief are carefully 
presented and clearly and ably refuted. 


The college student will find in this volume a thorough discussion of the 
preambles of faith presented in a manner suited to his requirements. The 
honest inquirer will find in its pages a clear exposition of the Christian 
position and a solution of his doubts. The Catholic layman will find it an 
invaluable help towards a deeper and more intelligent grasp of his re- 
ligion. The book is in every way a worthy addition to that splendid series 
of manuals for Catholic Priests and Students, “The Westminster Library.” 


Mexico Under Carranza. By Thomas E. Gibbon. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York.) 

The author, a practising lawyer, has spent some years in Mexico and 
seems thoroughly conversant with events in that unhappy country. He 
produces proofs of the dishonesty and injustice of the present regime and 
enumerates the losses suffered by foreign investors who have endeavored 
to develop the resources of Mexico. Force alone, he suggests, can restrain 
the Latin-American and restore peace to his country. 


Whose Name is Legion. By Isabel C. Clarke. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York.) 

Across the Stream. By E. F. Benson. (George H. Doran Co., New York.) 

Spiritism is the dominant note in these two novels. Miss Clarke ex- 
plains clearly and correctly the Catholic theories and doctrines, especially 
showing the baneful influence of spiritualistic seances, and warning her 
co-religionists against participation in such dangerous practises. The title 
of the book is taken from the well-known passages in Mark, v, 9, and 
Luke, viii, 30, in which the deliverance of the Gerasene demoniac is nar- 
rated. The scenes are laid in England and Algiers. The story is well 
narrated, the characters are vivid, the diction pleasing. The entire story 
is interesting and instructive. 


Mr. Benson’s novel deals with similar phenomena. He writes cleverly 
and entertainingly, but his conclusions are weak and unsatisfactory, due, 
not to insincerity, but rather to want of Catholic training. Had he been 
guided by sound, Catholic, theological principles, rather than by the in- 
fluence of Sir Oliver Lodge, his latest production would have been more 
enduring and valuable. 
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The Elstones. By Isabel C. Clarke. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) 

Miss Clarke has written many interesting and clever novels, but “The 
Elstones” seems to surpass all its predecessors. It is a charming love- 
story, fascinating and instructive, yet thoroughly impregnated with sound 
Catholic doctrine. The characters are living and vivid, the situations 
exciting and absorbing, the denouément pleasing and refreshing. The 
plot is well conceived and finely executed, and the descriptions are true to 
nature. The heroine is winsome yet determined, and never forgets her 
Catholic heritage, even when surrounded by religious foes. The other 
principals are cleverly delineated and the entire story is pleasing and whole- 
some. Every lover of clean, well written fiction should purchase this 
exquisite novel. 


Standing By. War-Time Reflections in France and Flanders. By Robert 
Keable. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 

The Anglican pastor of a remote African mission, who was sent to 
France as chaplain of a native regiment, relates his experiences in a series 
of well written essays. His descriptions of the devastated cities and the 
ruined churches are vivid and entertaining, and the historical background 
is accurately and carefully preserved. In one chapter, Army Chaplains, 
he asks the amazing question: “Why are there chaplains in the British 
army at all?” And the answer is frank: “Chaplains are an anomaly in 
the B. E. F.... The greatest part of it should be absorbed by the 
Y. M. C. A. and the rest should become Roman Catholic.” In another 
chapter, The Church in the Searchlight, he deplores that among the re- 
ligious failures in history, “it would be hard to find one more tragic than 
the failure of the Church of England.” In another chapter, Rome, he tells 
the story of an English-speaking priest who came in, unannounced and un- 
expected, on a Sunday morning and said Mass for the Kaffir soldiers who 
spoke only their native dialect, yet who assisted at the services with 
pleasure and piety. Such an occurence would be impossible in the Estab- 
lished Church. “The Church of England, seemingly too weak to stand 
the next blow, is isolated and alone in Christendom. It was this loneliness 
that first laid chill fingers on Monsignor Benson’s eager heart, as it has on 
many another, and relief still seems very far.” The war has brought many 
tributes to the Church of Christ for her charity and zeal, but none more 
frank and laudatory than those of this African minister. The book is 
well written and deserves a large circulation. 


The Irish Orators. A History of Ireland’s Fight for Freedom. By 
Claude G. Bowers. (The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis.) 

This book was issued at an opportune time, when the rights of the people 
of Ireland to self-determination is one of the leading diplomatic questions 
of the hour. It is an epitome of the history of Ireland’s struggle for free- 
dom, from the establishment of the parliament of 1782 to the passage of 
the pseudo-Home Rule Bill of 1914. Curran, Flood, Grattan and Plunkett 
are representatives of the glorious era of Irish prosperity during the last 
decade of the eighteenth century, and the shameful betrayal of her liberties 
at the beginning of the nineteenth. Emmett typifies the thousands of Irish 
patriots immolated for their devotion to Erin. Meagher, the exile, who won 
fame and renown on foreign shores. O’Connell is the originator of par- 
liamentary agitation, Parnell and Butte its perfectors. Truly this is a 
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noble galaxy of Irish heroes. Yet there is one name omitted that would 
add lustre to this splendid list. Rev. Thomas N. Burke, O.P., churchman, 
lecturer, patriot, deserves a place in this hall of Irish fame. None was 
more loyal and devoted to the cause of Ireland than this eloquent Son of 
St. Dominic, and the omission of his name is the only disappointment in 
this well edited and interesting volume. 


Fernando. By John Ayscough. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 

The title of the book and the previous writings of the author would sug- 
gest that the present work is a novel. Yet it is not fiction, but the story 
of the conversion of its distinguished writer, Monsignor Bickerstaffe- 
Drew, for many years a chaplain in the British army, and well known in 
literary circles for a series of splendid novels. Written in the delightful 
prose that has charmed thousands of readers, with an undercurrent of 
pathos, and surcharged in every line with faith and sincerity, it is the most 
important autobiography that has appeared since the great master-piece 
Apologia pro Vita Sua was written. To appreciate and enjoy it thoroughly, 
however, the student should read his other stories and especially Grace- 
church. Priest and layman will enjoy and profit by its perusal, and con- 
verts or wanderers seeking the true light will find consolation and inspira- 
tion in its pages. 


Charlotte Bronté. A Centenary Memorial. Edited by Butler Wood, 
F.R.S.L. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 

The letters and papers of the Bronté Society, issued in 1916, to com- 
memorate the centenary of the English novelist, are collected in this vol- 
ume. Mrs. Humphrey Ward furnishes the foreword and an interesting 
article, and Edmund Gosse, G. K. Chesterton, Arthur C. Benson, and 
other well-known literary men and women have written pleasing appre- 
ciations of the authoress. The book is profusely illustrated and contains 
three maps. All lovers of English literature who admire the writings of 
Miss Bronté and her sisters will cherish and appreciate this charming 
volume. 
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Contact With the Other World. By James H. Hyslop. (The Cen- 
tury Co.) 

The Prophets in the Light of To-Day. By John G. Hill. (Abingdon 
Press.) 

The Government of Religious Communities. By Hector Papi, S.J. (P. J. 
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Hearts Courageous. By John Oxenham. (Abingdon Press.) 

Cursus Asceticus. Auctore P. Fr. Aureliano a SS. Sacramento, C.D., 
M.A. (Erkanulam, India.) 

Catechist’s Manual. First Elementary Course. By Roderick MacEachen, 
D.D. (Catholic Book Company, Wheeling, W. Va.) 

Building the Congregation. By William C. Skeath. (Methodist Book 
Concern, New York and Cincinnati.) 

Forgotten Faces. By George Clark Peck. (Methodist Book Concern, 
New York and Cincinnati.) 

Daybreak Everywhere. By Charles Edward Locke. (Methodist Book 
Concern, New York and Cincinnati.) 

George Washington, the Christian. By William J. Johnson. (The Abing- 
don Press, New York and Cincinnati.) 











